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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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Ten Years’ Changes in Delaware Farming. 


W. H. BISHOP. 





<=) ROBABLY one of the most im- 
¥ii| portant of the newer features 
| in the agriculture in this part 
) of the country is the rapid 
development of Kieffer pear 
growing. Thousands of trees 
have been set out during the 
past few years and some orchards are al- 
ready bearing and bringing considerable 
profit to their owners. By far the larger 
number of trees, however, have not come 
into bearing, so it is yet too early to know 
whether the industry will result in suc- 
cess or not. The fruit is sold both for can- 
ning and for household use in its fresh 
state. In a considerable portion of Del 
the soil and climate make fruit growing 
easier than dairying, so any diversifica- 
tion in farming, especially in the lower 
half of the state, will probably be in con- 
nection with fruit or vegetable growing. 
Owing to the prevalence of the yellows, the 
center of the peach-growing industry has 
been gradually moving southward, until at 
present it is very near the southern bound- 
ary of the state. 

That dairying in the central part of the 
state can be successfully carried on has 
been well proved. This is especially 
true where the soiling system, aided by the 
silo, has been used. . Dairying in the upper 
counties has developed so that milch cows 
are in demand at relatively high prices 
and the farmers are not raising enough 
good heifer calves to keep the demand 
fully supplied. Quite a number of cream- 
eries have been established and in addi- 
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tion milk is shipped to Philadelphia. This 
fall another outlet for milk has been 
opened in the form of a condensing estab- 
lishment in a neighboring county of Pa 
and several thousand quarts daily are now 
going in that direction, the price paid the 
farmers being a little greater than the 
small local creameries can afford to pay. 
THE USE OF CRIMSON CLOVER 

as a cover and green manure crop or as a 
seed crop is extending among our best farm- 
ers. While there are those who believe that 
there is some uncertainty attending the at- 
tempts to get a good stand, it is certain 
that in the northern part of the state, where 
the climate is well adapted to the growth 
of red clover ind where the farmers are 
still regularly seeding with it, the percent- 
age of failures is much greater with red 
than with scarlet clover. The seasons are 
comparatively rare when a thoughtful de- 
termination to secure a stand of crimson 
clover will not be met with success. On 
some farms it may be considered as a regu- 
lar factor in the rotation. In orchards it 
is often sown alone as a humus producing 
crop, but it is also often sown in corn 
fields at the last working, preferably late 
in July or early in August. 

The crop is utilized either for pasture, 
silage, hay, green manure or seed. With 
proper management and a favorable sea- 
son it is successfully used in manuring late 
corn, tomatoes or any crop that can be 
planted as late as May 25 in the northern 
part of the state. A still more extended 
use of this clover would result in great 
additions to the profits of our farms. 

Another leguminous plant the use of 
which is increasing is the cowpea. Cer- 
tain varieties have been fcund peculiarly 
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well adapted to our seasons and the de- 
mand for seed is such that in some places 
in the state it is offered for sale in the 
local stores, while in other sections seed 
has been purchased outside the state and 
shipped in. As farmers become better ac- 
quainted with the merits of this plant, we 
may expect to see it become a permanent 
factor in our farming. 

Slowly the growing of apples in the cen- 
tral part of the state is becoming impor- 
tant. The state has passed through the 
stage of trying to grow varieties successful 
in the north and now the farmers are be- 
ginning to plant varieties specially adapt- 
ed to this latitude. It is now abundantly 
proved that good apples can be success- 
fully grown in Kent and Sussex counties 
as well as in Newcastle. While the de- 
velopment of apple growing has not as- 
sumed the importance that peach and Kief- 
fer pear growing have attained, the in- 
dustry is slowly gaining ground and prom- 
ises to be of much importance in the fu- 
ture. 

In the southern part of Del consider- 
able attention has been given to the grow- 
ing of peas for canning, as much as 2000 
acres having been given to this crop in a 
year. The crop being taken off early, op- 
portunity is given for the growth of an- 
other crop on the same land during the re- 
mainder of the season. Furthermore, the 
peas, like other leguminous crops with their 
deep-rooting and nitrogen-catching habits, 
leave the soil in unusually fine condiiton 
for the succeeding crop, whatever it may 
be. This industry is very valuable to the 
somewhat limited section in which it is 
located, but has been seriously interfered 

{To Page 692.] 
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Why Some Farmers Fail. 


Cc. L. NEWMAN, ARK EXPER STA. 





There is probably no class of men so 
persistent in their adherence to opinions, 
practice and habits of the past generation 
as the average farmer, and more than one 
generation is often necessary for his ad- 
justment to the change of condition and 
requirements incident to modern progress, 
The average farmer has just enough cre- 
dulity to be easily defrauded by the fruit 
tree peddler, enough prejudice to follow the 
teachings of grandfather, and too much 
superstition to enable him to pay more 
attention to preparation and planting than 
to the signs of the zodiac. Nor is he 
averse to believing that the tariff or the 
money question, or Pacific islands exercise 
greater control over the yields and prices 
of his crops than good cultivation, or the 
law of the survival of the fittest. 

The greatest mistake made by the farm- 
er is that he does not study his profession 
as do lawyers, doctors, preachers and 
merchants. He fails to recognize or appre- 
ciate the difficulties he has to overcome or 
to realize how much tact, education, expe- 
rience and good judgment are essential to 
his success. Daniel Webster said that it 
required greater talent, more knowledge 
and labor and better judgment to be a 
good farmer than to be a great statesman. 
There is no vocation subject to a greater 
variety of modifying influences, and no 
profession demanding a greater variety of 
knowledge than farming. Among the farm- 
ing class that are most in need of instruc- 
tion there is great prejudice against sci- 
ence applied to agri. This prejudice is 
largely due to ignorance of the meaning of 
science. The average farmer construes sci- 
ence to mean theory, thinks it something 
undetermined, something guessed at, and 
does not ‘know that science means truth 
and knowledge. 

The true farmer is he who can discover 
or recognize the truth of principles and 
practices of everyday life, and possesses 
the knowledge which enables him to apply 
them. The farmer of the cotton states 
makes many mistakes which he readily 
acknowledges to be mistakes, but is rarely 
awakened to the realization of his ability 
to overcome or correct them, or, if awaken- 
ed, he either does not discover the means 
of remedy or fails to put them into exe- 
cution. 

DIVERSITY OF CROPS AND ROTATION. 

Two of the most potent principles of agri 
are diversity and rotation. They are the 
broad foundation upon which successful 
farming rests, and go hand in hand, each 
facilitating the other. Both are too fre- 
quently neglected and often totally disre- 
garded. Their neglect is the natural ac- 
companiment to a one-crop system of farm- 
ing. In the south, where the staple crop 
is one given clean culture, the neglect of 
rotation and diversified cropping is a mis- 
take of the greatest importance, since the 
presence of humus in the soil is the most 
essential prerequisite to ample crop produc- 
tion, and the prevailing methods of farm- 
ing have a tendency rather to destroy than 
to produce humus. The predominating 
character of southern soils is light sand, 
and the presence of a large and constant 
supply of vegetable matter in the soil is 
necessary to.the maintenance and increase 
of its fertility; while the physical] nature of 
the soil, together with the long and hot 
summers, conspires to bring about not only 
a rapid denitrification, but a general deple- 
tion of the soil’s fertility. 

Rotation necessitates more or less diver- 
sity and diversity facilitates the practice 
of rotation and enhances its profit. In devis- 
ing a system or plan of rotation there 


should be added such crops as will find 
ready sale, or that may easily and profit- 
ably be converted into live stock, and pre- 
ferably both, and at the same time satisfy 
the home demand for the product grown 
the products demanded. On 


and erow 


FARM PROBLEMS 


many of the large cotton plantations only 
a small per cent of the hay and meat con- 
sumed are produced on the plantation, 
practically no flour and not all the corn, 
while thousands of horses and mules for 
farm work are shipped to them from Ky, 
Mo and Kan. Mutton and beef are luxu- 
ries, while poultry and butter are not 
infrequently inadequate for the needs of 
the planter’s family. 

The farmer is more lax in applying 
thought, judgment and well-directed labor 
to his business than the man of any other 
profession, and too frequently leaves fu- 
ture plans entirely out of his calculations. 
He is too frequently. content to follow prac- 
tices of the past without regard to reasons 
for following them or to past results. He 
does not enter into his work with that vim, 
determination and persistence that are 
necessary to the observance of the innum- 
erable details so essential to success. He 
is not only inclined to put off till to-morrow 
the things that should be done to-day, but 
either does not do them at all or only half 
does them. He is content to adhere to 
practices and tools that he can make do, 
and thinks it pays to keep a cow that 
averages 6 qts of milk for half the year 
and is dry the other half. He rarely com- 
pares the cost of production with prevail- 
ing market prices and plants his crops 
without due regard to supply and demand. 





Spreading Manure in Winter. 





An early and heavy snowfall, while tend- 
ing to diminish natural losses of plant food, 
is apt to favor artificial losses by deterring 
farmers from hauling out manure. Too 
many farmers hold to the mistaken notion 
that spreading manure upon the snow is 
a wasteful practice and that much of its 
value is lost by leaching and running over 
the surface jn the spring. They point to 
darkened snows, high-colored waters and 
greener meadows at the base of the hill- 
sides as proof of this. Some loss occurs in 
this way, but it is less than is commonly 
supposed. 

The loss from manure as ordinarily kept 
in barn cellars or in heaps outside the barn 
is much more than when spread in the field. 
Fermentation is much less outdoors than 
indoors. It is better for the manure _ to 
leach on the soil that it is meant to fer- 
tilize than in proximity to the barn and 
family well. Experiment and experience 
alike show that housing manure in winter 
for spring hauling is seldom better and 
generally worse than spreading it as fast 
as made. Some will be lost if spread, but 
more will be lost if kept in the barn, and 
the spring’s work will be just so-much 


hindered. While it may not be advisable to .- 


spread manure on a steep hillside in win- 
ter, yet on moderate slopes and level pieces, 
if not too leachy land, it may be safely 
spread any day in the year. 


How to Build the Woodpile. 


DOWN EAST EXPERIENCE, 








It costs not far from $1 for each work- 
ing hour for a, farmer who hires a gang of 
men with a machine to saw his woodpile. 
Hence it stands him well in hand to make 
his arrangements so that the men and ma- 
chine may work to the best advantage 
and the work hurried as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Much may be done in this respect 
by a proper arrangement of the logs and 
the log pile. 

Most machines are designed to saw 
straight logs, cut 12 ft in length, and al- 
though long and crooked logs can be sawed, 
it is at a loss of time. If the logs are 
more than 12 ft long, from one to five min- 
utes must be wasted in moving the trucks 
back after 12 ft have been sawed off. In 
sawing 100 logs this will amount to from 
100 to 500 minutes, and at the rate of 1 2-3c 
per minute, the loss will amount to quite 
an item. If the logs are crooked more time 
is wasted in “jigging’’ them along to the 
saw. and besides the saw must be run at 








a lower rate of speed or there may be dan- 
ger of breaking it. Generally very crooked 
logs can be cut cheaper with a crosscut 
saw than with a machine. Nor is it prof- 
itable to have many small logs in the pile. 

Logs with a diameter of less than 8 in can 
be cut much cheaper by other methods than 
by a drag-saw machine. In all cases have 
the limbs trimmed off closely. If for any 
reason it is necessary to leave a large knot 
on a log, be sure that the large end of that 
log is nearest to the saw. Throw out all 
splintered logs and work them up by hand. 
If you do not do so, be sure that the splin- 
tered end is nearest the saw. A machine 
does its best work with logs that range be< 
tween 18 in and 2 ft in diameter. 


Special Ice for Family Trade. 
DEMPSTER ROCKWOOD, NEW YORK. 





The ever-increasing demand for ice seems 
to make it necessary to utilize all desirable 
sources of supply. Many who have facili- 
ties to produce ice might profit by their 
use. For certain uses quality and purity 
are more important than quantity. It is 
well known to scientists and the medical 
fraternity that typhoid and other germs of 
disease are not destroyed by freezing. Ice 
taken from small lakes, ponds and streams 
may contain the germs of disease and 
should never be used for any purpose that 
will convey its impurities into the system. 
Many farmers bring water from springs in 
pipes for the house and stock. Out of the 
surplus not needed for such purposes pure 
spring water ice might be made by run- 
ning it into molds to freeze. 

Such ice, free from snow and slush, un- 
contaminated by dirt, filth and disease 
germs, should command prices that would 
be remunerative to the producer. Dealers 
would find it necessary to furnish such ice 
to their customers or lose their trade in 
common ice. Blocks of ice made in molds 
with a regular, even surface on all sides 
would pack so closely that it would keep 
much better, with far less waste, and could 
be produced earlier in the season than ice 


of like thickness formed in ponds, 
Wherever it is known that pure spring 
water ice is obtainable the demand for 


such goods will stimulate production, help 
to preserve the public health and bring 
trade and profit to both dealer and pro- 
ducer. 





Electric Power for Farmers—German 
capitalists have devoted considerable atten- 
tion toward developing the use of electric- 
ity among farmers, and a large plant is 
said to be already in operation at Ochsen- 
fort, Bavaria._A large central station, using 
steam and hydraulic power, will furnish the 
current, while at each farm on the line will 
be a sub-station, containing a switchboard 
for its distribution. This power will be 
used to run threshers, crushers and root 
cutters, and many other farm machines. It 
will also be used for . lighting purposes. 
Where farms are closely connected in our 
own country, such a system might be prac- 
tical, as electric power has many advan- 
tages over steam, horse power, etc, in that 
it is ready for use at any moment and can 
be easily regulated. 


Freeze the Chinch Bugs—Chinch bugs 
Were very numerous the past season and a 
great many took winter quarters in corn 
stover, where they can be found. between 
the blades. Many, like myself, are feeding 
stover to horses, the refuse of which forms 
their bedding. When hauling manure from 
the stables recently, where it had begun 
to heat a little, it was almost alive with 
these little bugs. I shall keep it well cleared 
up and scattered-on fields to expose them 
to the wintry weather. Where stover is 
fed in open yards and well tramped by 
stock, not many bugs will escape destruc- 
tion.—_[L. J. Russel], Ashtabula Co, Ohio. 


Corn-fed Hogs have firmer meat than 
swill fed ones; six weeks’ feed on corn is 
enough to finish them if well grown, 











Points About Winter Spraying. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON, MARYLAND. 





“T must spray regularly or quit the fruit 
business,” was a remark made to me re- 
cently by a prominent Md horticulturist. 
Perhaps never in the history of American 
horticulture did this remark apply to so 
vast an army of fruit growers. Conditions 


are such that systematic spraying is abso- — 


lutely necessary to success. The time for 
spraying varies with the season and pre- 
vailing conditions. In this brief paper only 
the requisites necessary for winter spray- 
ing are considered. 

WHY SPRAY, 

In the first place, we must know for what 
purpose the spray is to be applied. The 
two most important factors are the San 
Jose scale and that peculiar disease known 
as peach leaf curl; both of which are widely 
distributed and deeply concern nearly ev- 
ery fruit grower in the U S. 


WINTER SPRAYING, 


What, then, can be done against the 
scale in our orchards during the winter 
months? Apple and pear orchards can be 
sprayed during any bright, calm day with 
a 2-lb solution of whale oil soap and wa- 
ter. Peach, plum and cherry should not 
be sprayed with this material at _ this 
strength, as it will kill the fruit buds, and 
in some cases injure the young wood or 
even kill the tree. 

A good grade of pctash-lye whale-oil 
soap should be used. That made with caus- 
tic soda will not prove satisfactory. Water 
should be heated in a large iron kettle or 
other vessel, the soap weighed out and 
stirred in. When the soap is thoroughly 
dissolved, the solution should be strained 
before being put into the spraying appa- 
ratus, otherwise the pump will become 
clogged by pieces of fatty material usually 
present in the soap. 

MIXTURE TO USE. 


A 25 per cent mixture of water and or- 
dinary kerosene, known also as coal oil, 


can be used with safety upon apple and 
pear during the winter months; but can- 
be recommended at this season for 


not 
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THE DOWNING GOOSEBERRY, 
See brief description on next page. 


NATURAL 


peach, plum and cherry. A 20 to 25 per 
cent mixture of kerosene and water can be 
applied with perfect safety to peach, plum, 
cherry, apple, pear and other trees during 
bright, calm days of March and April, af- 
ter the sap begins to circulate. 

During the past spring I directed the 
spraying of over 30,000 peach trees just be- 
fore the blossoms opened, with 20 to 25 per 
cent; using the weaker solution as the sea- 
son advanced. Care must be taken not to 
apply any of the sprays recommended af- 
ter the blossom begins to open, otherwise 
the stigmatic surface of the pistil will be 
injured, fertilization of the blossoms can- 
not take place, and no fruit will be pro- 
duced, 

CRUDE PETROLEUM. 


Perhaps the most promising of all the 
sprays generally recommended is crude pe- 
troleum. In using this material, however, 
great care must be taken in securing the 
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proper grade, as the term “crue petro- 
leum”’ has no really definite meaning in the 
market. For spraying purposes, the oil 
should have the following properties, which 
the grower should verify before using: It 
should be one of the oils produced in the 
W Va, O, Pa or N Y fields; a genuine 
crude, with a specific gravity of not less 
than 43 deg (tested with the Beaume oil 
scale), and not necessarily over 45 deg. 

It must be a paraffin and not an asphal- 
tum oil, and may be either a green or an 
amber oil. It costs usually about 8c per 
gal in barrel lots, but the price fluctuates 
with the market prices. 

Apple and pear can be treated with the 
crude oil either undiluted or in a 25 to 50 
per cent mixture of water, any time during 
the winter on clear, calm days. The same 
material can be used on peach and plum in 
a 20 to 25 per cent mixture; but the appli- 
cation should not be made before March or 
April, just before and after the buds be- 
gin to swell. Crude petroleum should not 
be used upon nut trees until more definite 
information is obtained regarding it upon 
Such trees. Cherry also seems to be easily” 
injured by crude oil. 





WHEN TO SPRAY. 


A tree, of whatever kind, should be thor- 
oughly dry when the application is made. 
When sprayed, the light oils leave a film of 
vaseline or paraffin. This film will remain 
on the tree for months, while the oil does 
not penetrate into the green bark. It will, 
however, penetrate any porous surface, and 
this is why the peach arid plum fruit buds 
are so susceptible to injury from oil sprays. 

The velvety and rather open peach bud 
very quickly absorbs any foreign material 
Sprayed upon it, and an excessive amount 
will invariably injure or kill it. The peach 
and plum are more resistant just before the 
active period of growth, and can be sprayed 
therefore with greatest safety during Feb, 
March or April, depending on locality. Ap- 
ple buds are rarely injured on account of 
their compact and well-protected structure. 
Pear buds, especially on old trees, are more 
or less absorbent, but not seriously injured 
from these sprays if properly applied. 

Trees sprayed with kerosene or crude pe- 


es 
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A HANDY EQUIPMENT FOR WINTER SPRAYING 


This is a barrel pump, which mechanically mixes the oil and water when necessary, 
by removing the oil tank, It, is fitted with two 15-ft lines of hose 
with very fine opening is used for il spraying, and the vermorel 
An extra barrel of water in this instance was carried along, 
water, about three weeks before the buds opened. 


handled. 


, and two 10-ft bamboo 
for bordeaux. The picture shows how it 
and the material used was 25 per cent kerosene and 


or can be used for bordeaux alone 
extension rods. The cyclone nozzle 
is mounted and 
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troleum in any form should not be pruned 
previous to the application, as the oil will 
penetrate the cut surface and kill the wood 
back a short distance. 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 

Many sprays have been used for the pre- 
vention of the peach leaf curl, but the most 
of them have been cast aside for the cop- 
per sprays. Bordeaux mixture, in the pro- 
portion of 5 lbs copper sulphate, 5 lbs lime 
and 45 gals of water, has given the best 
results. It can be best applied late in the 
winter, about the time the buds begin to 
swell. 

Peach leaf curl is caused by a parasitic 
fungus, the spores of which remain on the 
tree over winter. A damp, cold atmosphere 
fosters the development of the disease. The 
spray must be applied each season to be 
most advantageous. The number of appli- 
cations depends upon locality and season. 
In most cases, one thorough spraying be- 
fore the buds open will suffice; but should 
heavy rain immediately follow the spray- 
ing, a second application will be advisable. 

The apparatus to be used, of course, must 
depend on conditions. A very good all- 
round pump is shown in the illustration. 
In a short paper like the above it is im- 
possible to give all the details about mix- 
ing and preparation of materials. I will 
gladly answer any query on points not 
clearly set forth. 





——— 


A Favorite Gooseberry. 


8. A. BEACH, NEW YORK. 





The gooseberries derived from native 
American species are unexcelled in flavor, 
quality and productiveness, neither have 
they the tough thick skin common to the 
European sorts. They are inferior to the 
European varieties only in size. The best 
of these is undoubtedly the Downing, which 
bears pale green, roundish-oval fruit cov- 
ered with thin whitish bloom. Skin thin 
and smooth. Flesh soft, juicy, sweet; rank- 
ing among the best in flavor whether com- 
Pared with American or European sorts. 

The bush is upright, vigorous, rarely 
troubled with mildew and very productive. 


The fruit illustrated on preceding 
page will average about 5, in in 
short diameter. This variety is high- 
ly esteemed for home and market 


use, both in this country and in some parts 
of Europe, where it comes in competition 
with the handsomely colored fruits of larg- 
est size produced by European varieties. 





Starting Winter Hotbeds. 


H. R. KINNEY, MASSACHUSETTS, 





The number of sash that the gardener 
can use to advantage depends as much as 
anything on the amount of fresh manure 
that he can get, at a reasonable price, 
which we shall consider about $4 per cord 
delivered. The cost of starting a hotbed 
may be considered about $5 per sash. While 
this would have been sufficient to put up a 
very good run two years ago, it is doubt- 
ful whether at the present time it could 
be done for that price. It would include 
fence, plank, sash, mats and shutters. The 
sash and shutters should be well painted. 

The gardener generally sets his hotbeds 
in the open field. He first puts up a 
board fence 6 or,7 ft high, facing the south 
and slanting back some 18 or 20 in at the 
top. The posts should be 5 or 6 in through 
at the top and set 3 ft in the ground. We 
hold the boards to the posts by two coach 
screws to each post. These screws 
through narrow cleats with a large washer 
between the cleat and the screw-head. The 
boards are taken down in the summer and 
used to blanch early celery. We mark 
every board before it is taken down and 
then by using each fence by itself there is 
very little trouBle in putting it up again. 
We leave the cleats screwed to the post 
and seldom have to bore a new hole. We 
set the plank farther from the fence than 


many, as we wish to have plenty of room 





pass. 


to walk between the bed and the mats when 
they are rolled. 

We set a line 3 ft, or a little more, from 
the bottom of the fence, and from 12 to 15 
in above the ground, and if possible, draw 
it tight, so as to give the bed as nearly 
an even fall as possible. It is not well to 
have the bed exactly level, as the water 
does not work off so well, but we do not 
like to have it fall too much. If this line 
is drawn tight and stakes put in often 
enough to prevent it from sagging, all that 
it is necessary to do is to set a line of 
plank the length you wish the bed. Plank 
12 in wide and 2 in thick are none _ too 
heavy. These are held in place by stakes 
about 3 ft long and 3 ih wide, sharpened 
and driven two to the plank. The end ones 
should be nailed to both planks and come 
to the top of the plank to break the joint. 
It is not so particular about the center 
ones. Pieces of rough boards are all right 
for these stakes. Nine-penny nails are the 
best size to use for nailing the stakes to 


pit den, 














































FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 





the light necessary to make the plant food. 
When the plants are watered excessively 
this water cannot be given off by transpira- 
tion. [ 

Plants should therefore be grown in well- 
lighted places and the water should be 
withheld. The temperature of the green- 
house should be higher than that of the 
soil. This will make a greater demand on 
the transpiration of water. According to 
Prof Atkinson varieties which have a ten- 
dency to make a very rapid and succulent 
growth are more liable to this trouble than 
those which have a woody stem. Probably 
many other plants growing under similar 
conditions during cloudy weather produce 
this oedema. When the plant can make 
but a small amount of food because of the 
absence of sunshine, it is living under 
unfavorable conditions and consequently its 
vitality is greatly impaired. 


Experiences in a Town Garden. 
B. 8S. HIGLEY, OHIO. 




















































































































































































GARDEN ARRANGEMENT 


the plank if the stakes are 1 in thick, and 
by nailing through the stake into the plank 
it does not tear the plank to pieces much 
when taken down, as they are every sum- 
mer. Five inches seems to be about the 
right amount of fall on a 6 ft sash. 





Dropsy of the Tomato. 


PROF L, H. PAMMEL, IOWA, 





A correspondent sends a tomato plant 
which had a somewhat crinkled appear- 
ance, yellowish and more or less puffed out 
in some parts. A study of the diseased leaf 
shows that it is due to a disease known as 
oedema or dropsy. It is brought about by 
an excess of water which causes a stretch- 
ing of the cell walls, making them very 
thin and the cells large. Prof Atkinson, 
who first studied this tomato dropsy, states 
that the excess of water may be so great 
that the cell walls break down, and part of 
the plant dying exerts an injurious influ- 
ence in adjacent parts. This disease is 
caused by insufficient light and not enough 
evaporation or transpiration df water. The 
long nights of the early winter months and 
many cloudy days deprive the plants of 
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OF A CITY BACKYARD. 


bushes. Two of the hotbeds are 10x5% ft 
and the middle one 10x4 ft. They have a 
southerly exposure and are protected from 
the north and west. 

Planted hotbeds April 12, with tomatoes, 
cabbage, peppers, lettuce, egg plants and 
Prizetaker onions. This is late, but wet 
weather prevented getting the manure in- 
to the beds. The garden was plowed in 
Jan, and April 18 I broadcasted 800 Ibs 
Bradley’s fertilizer over the entire garden. 
I have concluded to try using only man- 
ufactured fertilizers in the future. Such 
stable manure as I can get is too rich in 
tin cans, broken glass, crockery and other 
rubbish, and full of weed and grass seeds. 
If I find commercial fertilizers are insuffi- 
cient of themselves, I will supplement them 
with crimson clover sown early in the fall 
and plowed under in the spring. I staked 
off the garden according to map laid out 
during the winter, and April 20 planted 
lettuce, beets and American Wonder peas. 
Plant dwarf peas, because in a city, brush 
is hard to get and harder to dispose of 
when the peas die. 

Planted, April 22, 214 Ibs onion seed, also 
parsnips, carrots, salsify, bush lima and 
Wax beans, sweet corn and squash, mak-~ 





ing most of the rows 2 ft apart. For 
weeding onions I took common steel table 
knives, fixed them in a vise and bent them 
into the shape of a hook. These are used 
to scrape the weeds away from each side 
of the rows. Tomatoes were planted in 
hills 24%x3 ft. The plants were laid in a 
trench and covered up except 3 or 4 in of 
the top, and trained to a stake. They 
were transplanted direct from the hotbed. 
June 2 I sowed cabbage and cauliflower 
seed in the hotbed and then broadcasted 
some portulaca seed to occupy the bed 
when these plants are out. I could not 
weed the onions myself and could secure 
none but schoolboys for help. None of 
them had any experience and owing to 
delay in getting help the weeds got a start. 


I worked with the lads, but despite my ef- ~ 


forts could not get the work well done. 
The work was tiresome and tedious. Could 
I do the work myself, taking one season 
with another, the crop would certainly pay. 
The owner is the best laborer on garden 
or farm, or at least ought to be. Hired 
help lacks interest. 


A Superb New Chrysanthemum. 








Our engraving on first cover page repre- 
sents a vase of 25 blooms of the famous 
new chrysanthemum, Timothy Eaton, ex- 
hibited at the recent chrysanthemum show 
of the American institute, New York city, 
where it was awarded not only the first 
prize but also the silver cup of the horti- 
cultural society of New York. This va- 
riety was raised by Miller & Sons, On- 
tario, Can, and is in every respect a su- 
perb production. It is a seedling of Wana- 
maker, of ivory white color, perfect shape 
and the largest size. 

Its staying and shipping qualities appear 
to be all that can be desired. Some of 
these blooms kept in good condition for 
nearly two weeks after having been shipped 
from Canada and exposed to the drying 
air of an exhibition hall for two days. An 
offer of three dollars for one bloom was re- 
fused by the owner. At Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and other exhibitions, this novelty 
of the season was equally successful in 
carrying off first prizes. 


A Sure Remedy for Violet Aphis. 


A SUCCESSFUL MARYLAND EXPERIMENT. 








Florists and gardeners all over the coun- 
try are having a great deal of trouble with 
a small black aphis that has almost total- 
ly ruined their crop of dainty violets. In 
some instances the plants in an entire 
house have been destroyed. At the last 
meeting of the Baltimore gardeners’ club, 
Prof W. G. Johnson, state entomologist, 
suggested that some member let him have 
an infested house for experimental pur- 
poses, and on Dec 15 he successfully fumi- 
gated a large house (63x10x9 ft) with hy- 
drocyanic acid gas, belonging to Thomas 
H. Patterson of Waverly, Md. John M. 
Rider and the Lehr Brothers, florists, of 
Brooklyn, were present to witness the ex- 
periment. 

After figuring out the cubic contents of 
house, it was found that it would take 19 
oz of cyanide to do the work. This was 
divided into two lots of 9140z each, wrapped 
in paper bags. Two half-gallon pickle jars 
were secured and into each were placed 14 
oz of sulphuric acid and 21 oz of water. A 
string was tied around each bag of cyanide 
and each was suspended over the jar. At 
3.25 p m, the cyanide was lowered in the 
jars, and an evolution of gas, resembling 
steam, was given off. In just 32 minutes 
the doors of the greenhouse were opened, 
and after airing about 10 minutes, the 
plants were examined under a powerful 
glass; but not a live insect was discovered. 
The entire work was dcne in less than an 
hour and at a cost of.less than 40c for all 
chemicals. 

Mr Patterson stated that this one dem- 
onstration would be worth at ledst $250 to 
him this season, as he felt certain now that 
he could destroy the violet aphis. 


Others 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


present expressed themselves as highly 
gratified for having witnessed the experi- 
ment, Prof Johnson will be glad to give any 
florist specific details through this paper as 
to how to make and apply this gas. For 
violets, especially the double varieties, he 
advises using 0.15 (15 hundredths) grams 
cyanide per cubic foot of space inclosure, 
and expose the plants from 20 to 30 min- 
utes. 

Keeping Geraniums in Winter—The 
greatest difficulty in having ornamental 
flowers in the front yards and lawn is in 
keeping them over winter. There is no 
trouble in keeping geraniums if they are 
pulled up before they are frozen and hung 
up in the cellar. Just pull them, remove 
the soil that will cling to the roots, tie them 
in bunches and hang in°'a warm corner 
where there is little light, with the tops 
down and leave there until ready to reset 
them in the spring. The plants will seem 
to have been benefited by the rest through 
the winter. Care should be taken to keep 
them where the mice cannot get at them. 
[Maud Steinway. 


Garden Prize Awards—The results of 
the contest inaugurated last year by W. 
Atlee Burpee & Co, of Phila, Pa, for grow- 
ers of their seeds, were very satisfactory. 
The heaviest and best specimens of Quar- 
ter Century tomato weighed 12 oz and 
measured 12% in in diameter. The most 
prolific bushes of Willow Leaf lima bean 
contained respectively 170 and 161 pods. The 
handsomest and largest bulbs of Yellow 
Australian onion measured 14% and 15 in 
in circumference and weighed 19% and 21% 
oz. In all, W. Atlee Burpee & Co distrib- 
uted $355. 





Keeping Celery—To keep celery with a 
perfect flavor through the winter, I let it 
stand where it grows. The celery is set 
in level ground. We draw the soil up to 
it, first by hand and later with plow and 
hoe. When done growing, it is banked to 
within 3 in of the top. It is protected by 
two 6 in boards nailed together. Setting 
them on top prevents the water from run- 
ning into the plants and gives them air, 
then I throw trash of some kind over all 
to prevent the ground from freezing.— 
{Henry Allison, Ocean Co, N J. 


Book Notices. 








NATURE’S GARDEN. An aid to knowledge of 
our wild flowers and their insect visitors. 
By Neltje .Blanchan. Illustrated, size 
7%x10%, wide margins, pp 415, cloth. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co, New York. 

This handsome volume with superb col- 
ored portraits of 56 familiar wild flowers, in 
their living tints, and no less accurate il- 
lustrations in black and white of 63 others, 
will be eagerly welcomed by every lover of 
wild flowers, who, without any special 
knowledge of botany, desires to learn the 
names of the plants he finds in field, mead- 
ow and forest. The flowers are divided 
fnto five color groups so that, at a glance 
almost anyone can classify and determine 
any species found. Over 500 species are de- 
scribed in popular and vivid language. In 
addition to the botanical name the vari- 
ous popular names by which each species is 
known are given, its preferred dwelling 
place, month of blooming and geographical 
distribution. A particularly valuable and 
pleasing feature of this work are the ac- 
counts of the marvelously interesting and 
vital relationship existing between flowers 
and the special insect to which each is 
adapted. There is a brightness and fasci- 
nating charm about this entire book which 
make its study an unfailing source of de- 
light and pleasure to every intelligent 
reader. Sold by Orange Judd company. 
Price, postpaid, $3. 





AMERICAN HORTICULTURE—The second 
volume of the Cyclopedia of American Hor- 
ticulture, edited by Prof L. H. Bailey and 
published by the Macmillan Co, New York, 
has come to hand. -This completes about 
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one-half of the entire work, and, if possible, 
is in some respects even more complete and 
attractive than the first volume. Many of 
the illustrations are simply superb, and not 
a few of the special subjects are treated 
far more fully and thoroughly than is usual 
in works of this kind. Particularly note- 
worthy are the articles on grapes:by T. V. 
Munson, ferns by N. N. Bruckner, -green- 
houses by L. H. Bailey, L. R. Taft and oth- 
ers, landscape gardening and horticulture 
by L. H. Bailey, lilies by F. A. Waugh, and 
many others. As stated before, this work 
is sold by subscription only at $5 per vol- 
ume. Sold by Orange Judd company. 





Young Folks Must Have a Chance—Ev- 
ery young man of say 18 to 23 is worth from 
$120 to $140 and his board, and five years 
of this saving would accumulate $600. Any 
lad would consider himself rich with such 
a@ sum, and in fact would not expect to 
have so much laid by for him. To avoid 
temptation, this amount need not be in 
money, but can be paid in cattle, feams, 
bedding and a variety of necessaries, all of 
which can be raised on the farm and to 
which for the most part the son’s own ex- 
ertions have mainly contributed. The same 
principle applies to girls. They must have 
nice dresses; others do, and they must or 
they will at once hire out to those who will 
not require them to work any harder and 
will pay them sufficient to procure what 
they need.—[J. M. McKay. 
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$6.82 For This Wonder Hot Alr Stove, 


Body of polished steel and lined 
with heavy sheet steel. Burns every- 
thing but coal. Stands about 3 ft. hig 
2 ft. long, 16% in. wide; diam. of fuel 
opening 124% in. Heavily nickel 
lated foot rails, urn end draft cast- 
ng. .A perfect beauty. Will heat room 
15x16 ft. in 15 minutes. r 
Heater than is sold in stores for 
double the money. Our price $6.60, 
freight pravete, Money back if you are 
not satisfied. Full description, Testi- 
monials and Steel Plate Range catalog free. ©. E. 
MORRISON, Box 137, Albany, N. Y¥. 


MAPLE SAP EVAPORATORS 


CATALOGUE FREE. GRANITE STATE EVAP- 











ORATOR CO., Box B, Albany, N. Y. 
offer shows how easy 
youcan make some 


OUR WINTER WORK semsiorate".sare 


own Trees and Plants free. Write today for particulars and 
terms. Also askefor our new descriptive Catalogue for 
1901. It’sfree. THE GEO. A. SWEET NURSERY 
CO., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 





TREES SUCCEED WHERE 

Largest Nursery. FAIL. 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience, 
STARE BROS,., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 





&8.00 per 100. All kinds of stock CHEAP. 


TREES at Wholesale prices. Apple, Plum and Pear, 
Reliance Nursery, Box A, Geneva, N.Y. 





ICE PLOWS *'Qiite ror discounts. 


H. PRAY, No. Clove.N.Y, 











THE ICE CROP. 


By THERON L. HILEs. How to harvest, ship and us 
ice. A complete, practical treatise for farmers, dairy- 
men, ice dealers, produce shippers, meat kers, cold 
storers, and all interested in ice houses, cold storage, and 
the handling or use of ice in any way. Includ many 
recipes for iced dishes and beverages. The book illus- 
trated by cuts of the tools and machinery used in 
and storing ice, and the different forms of ice houses an 
cold storage buildings. 122 pp., ill, 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

Catalo free of this and many ae ee 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New Yorks 
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Breeding for an Object- 


Thousands of horses are brought into 
existence without any definite idea on the 
part of the breeder as to the market 
requirements they are to meet. This con- 
viction is based upon three considerations: 
First, the very evident fact that an inor- 
dinate proportion are fitted for no special 
market class, indicating that a large num- 
ber of farmers are not acquainted with the 
market classes that have been established 
by the trade. Second, the glaring defects 
that are passed unnoticed by the owners. 
Third, the fact that the average horseman 
is vastly better acquainted with the blem- 
ishes of horses than he is with the proper 
type and characteristics that go with the 
different use to which the horse is put. 
These three reasons are sufficient to account 
for the production of a mass of inferior 
animals which do not meet the eye of the 
critic until they are offered for sale. 

Dealers by long experience and constant 
observation have learned to a nicety all the 
requirements of a horse, and in their minds 
clear-cut ideas exist as to what he should 
or should not be. If these ideas could be 
clearly established in the minds of the rais- 
ers of horses, as they are in those of the 
dealers, we should have fewer scalawags 
produced to be held up at the markets and 
ultimately sold for a price that barely cov- 
ers the price of growing. For one thing 
there is too much mixing of blood in this 
country. It is not at all an uncommon 
thing to detect in the same horse traces of 
three or four breeds, representing as many 
distinct classes of horses. 

The expense of growing a horse that no- 
body wants does not greatly differ from 
that of producing one that fills the real 
need, and fills it so well that the prospec- 
tive buyer is ready to pay good money for 
it. The difference is not so much in the 
added expense for the sire as it is in the 
minds of the men who do the breeding. 
As with cattle, or with any other farm 
stock, if the breeder has in advance a clear- 
cut idea of what he proposes to secure, 
and uses good judgment in the selection of 
his sire, in nine cases out of 10 he will suc- 
ceed. If, however, he undertakes to pro- 
duce as highly organized an animal as the 
horse without definite plans in mind, in 
nine cases out of 10, he will fail. 


Selecting and Caring for Breeding Hogs. 


CHARLES MILES, ILLINOIS. 











I select the very best specimens I can get 
of an early maturing breed. I like Poland- 
Chinas best, as they grow quickly and fat- 
ten easily. Even if you do not have thor- 
oughbred sows, be sure and get a thor- 
oughbred boar. Choose the best sows and 
continue the selection and the purchase of 
a boar each year and you will soon have 
a fine bunch of hogs. 

In summer, I let the hogs run on a pas- 
ture of bluegrass and clover, feeding a lit- 
tle ear corn to keep them in good condi- 
tion. I provide pure water out of a well. 
I have plenty of shade and try to avoid 
wallows of any kind. A_ shed_ should 
always be available for them to go to in 
case of rain. They will also use this when 
the sun is very hot. 

In winter I feed my young growing stock 
a mixture of corn meal, ground oats and 
shipstuff equal pdrts. Prepare as a stiff 
mash and feed in troughs. This is espe- 
cially for brood sows, but I generally feed 
a cheaper feed. I either provide a patch 
of rye or artichokes and allow them to run 
_in it. With the addition of a little corn 

they keep in excellent condition. When 
the snow covers the ground, making it im- 
possible to get at the rye or artichokes, I 
feed ground oats and corn, giving plenty 
of good water to drink and a warm, dry 
place to sleep in. 

The breeding male must have a nice 
grass lot where he can get plenty of exer- 
cise. I do not allow him any corn, but 
give shipstuff and ground oats, which 


make an excellent feed. Give all the sour 


HORSES AND SWINE 


milk available, as it keeps him vigorous 
and always ready for use. He must not 
be allowed to get fat, but neither must he 
get poor. Keep him in a thrifty condition. 
To ward off cholera, give pure, fresh water 
and scatter a little slaked lime about the 
sheds and sleeping quarters. Keep the hogs 
free from lice. 


Ground Feed with Vegetables—I grind 
ear corn for cows and cattle, knowing 
from experience that the cobs contain a 
large amount of nutriment, and when prop- 
erly ground aid in digestion. I feed in ad- 
dition to ground grain, vegetables in sea- 
son—anything I happen to have. I raise 
beardless barley of the spring’ variety, 
which I also grind. The large amount of 
damaged wheat this year makes it neces- 
sary to feed this grain, and I use it in 
connection with corn and cob meal for 
hogs. I make a slop of the ground barley 
and wheat screenings, mixing with sepa- 
rated skim milk. I give this feed once or 
twice a day from the time the pigs are 
big enough to eat it until ready for mar- 
ket. My corn is all -fed to hogs on a 
large platform, made of boards. By feed- 
ing a variety and keeping the hogs sup- 
plied with salt and ashes, our herds have 
always been free from cholera. I feed my 











The Poultry Yard. 


Contest Shows What the Profit Is. 


R. VANDEGRIFT, 





Last April I entered the poultry contest 
and began keeping a regular record. I 
have been surprised at the results, which 
show a profit of $1.98 per hen for eight 
months. Besides a general record I have 
kept an individual record which shows that 
some of the hens have laid 125 eggs, while 
others have laid only from 40 to 50. When 
I want chickens for dinner I get out the 
record book and the hen which has the 
poorest record furnishes the meal. When 
beginning to feed for winter eggs the hens 
are separated from the male birds and kept 
in a warm, dry house with a large feeding 
pen, well lighted. Clear warm water is 
kept before them at all times. 

They are fed three times a day. The 
morning feed consists mostly of grain; 
at noon chopped cabbage, carrots, etc, with 
a mash of bran, corn meal and milk fed 
warm. The evening food is charred corn 
and grain. They have meat two or three 


times a week. Grit is always kept before 
them in boxes that they cannot get their 
feet into. 


In one corner of the room is a 





CHARLES MILES’S POLAND-CHINAS IN OPEN FEED LOTS 


sheep clover hay and ground feed. My 
horses I give corn in the ear with some 
oats and cut corn fodder. I have a big 
barn and all the grain and forage I raise 
on the farm is fed to the stock in this 
barn. Refuse corn fodder usually furnishes 
plenty of bedding. My stock prefer corn 
fodder to silage.—[R. L. Holman, Ohio. 





Big Prices were paid for trotting horses 
at the nine days’ sale at Madison Square 
garden, N Y, this month, when 715 head 
sold for an average of about $490. In the 
sale were included horses of all ages, and 
while no phenomenally high nor low prices 
were reached, a very high average was at- 
tained. Many of the horses were bought 
for driving, although there were numbers 
of youngsters and others which will be put 
to breeding and racing. The sale is very 
encouraging to horse breeders generally as 
indicating the great demand for high-class 
horses at good prices. 


Sterilizing Kills the Bacteria, and 
where patrons haul their milk eight or 10 
miles, sterilizing is beneficial in keeping it 
sweet. If not sterilized, injurious bacteria 
will be at work before the end of the jour- 
ney. 





large dust box. The ftoor is covered with 
chaff and sweepings and all grain is fed 
in this, which keeps the hens working. 
They can have only what they will eat up 
clean and look for more, which keeps them 
in good condition, but not-_too fat. 





Roup—Mrs F. S. F., Ia: Your fowls with 
swelled eyes, offensive discharge from head 
and loss of appetite have the roup. Wash 
out the mouth and nostrils if required with 
% oz sulphate of copper dissolved in 1 pt 
rain water. Give the following pill night 
and morning: One-half gr sulphate of 
copper, 1 gr cayenne pepper, % er hydras- 
tine, three drops copaiba, 4% section Vene- 
tian turpentine. Separate the sick fowls, 
disinfect the house with sulphur and give 
Douglas mixture in drinking water to the 
healthy fowls. 





Common Sand is a poor’ substitute for 
gravel. It is neither coarse enough nor 
sharp enough for grit. 


Improved machinery and ways of grow- 
ing crops have minimized the cost of pro- 
duction so much that a partial failure of a 
crop ought not to discourage.—_[{F. A. P., 
Berkshire Co, Mass: 








The Trap Nest. 


F. O. WELLCOME, MAINE, 





The trap nest is an individual nest. It 
should be so constructed as to be inviting 
to the Maying hen and yet exclude the non- 
layer. The laying hen loves to spend con- 
siderable time on the nest, undisturbed by 
her mates or the attendant, hence the in- 
dividual nest is in perfect accord with na- 
ture. As the hen remains on the nest 
until removed by the attendant, an ac- 
curate record 
and we are able to weed out the drones 
and perpetuate the best by breeding from 
the prolific layers. At least one-third of 
the hens of an average flock do not lay 
eggs enough in one year to pay for their 
food. The good layers are undervalued, 
while the poor layers are given undeserved 
credit. They may lay fairly well in the 
spring, yet do little or nothing the rest of 
the year. 

By the use of trap nests we learn the 
egg value of each hen in the flock and are 
enabled to handle thelayers frequently, thus 
taming them and keeping constantly in- 
formed as to their individual condition and 
requirements. Beginning a.number of years 
ago as a fad, the individual nest system 
has gradually developed until now its 
adoption presents a _ practical business 
proposition to the market poultryman: and 
the farmer as well as to the fancier and 
pedigree breeder. The practical, simple, in- 
expensive yet scientific trap nest enables 
every poultry keeper to adopt the indi- 
vidual system. 





Fowls for Villages—High fences are not 
required for Brahmas and Cochins, as they 
have wings so short as to prevent them 
from flying over a fence 4 ft high. Hens of 
non-sitting breeds are generally high fly- 
ers and need a 6-ft fence to keep them in. 
A cheap fence for a village lot can be made 
6 ft high of lath. First, nail a lot. of half 
laths to strips and above them lay a row 
of whole laths. Three strips for posts 8 
ft apart will answer and if the strips are 
of two-thirds scantling the fence will be 
strong enough to turn dogs’ or other small 
animals. 


Turkey Notes—Examine flocks carefully 
and note if they are bright and alert. Should 
some be stupid and mopish, as often hap- 
pens even when grown up, give them a4 
thorough anointing with lard in all parts 
most frequented by vermin, or dust with 
insect powder. Lice are the turkeys’ worst 
enemy and one to which they succumb 
quickly. Provide a roof over the turkeys’ 
roosting place and do not permit them to 
sit upon a tree or fence and shiver until 
morning during cold rains and biting winds. 


Sell surplus stock to consumers and get all | 


the profit. 


Winter Laying Ration—The 
ration makes a good mash for the laying 
hens: Corn, ground oats and wheat bran, 
100 lbs each, buckwheat bran 50 lbs, old 
process linseed meal 25 Ibs, fine ground beef 
scraps 10 lbs. Figured out, this gives a 
nutritive ratio of one to five. 





Guinea Broilers—A half-grown guinea 
fowl, split down the back, broiled and but- 
tered, is fine eating. It is meaty, tender 
and of splendid flavor. When you’ wish 
pheasants for dinner for friends, kill some 
young guineas. They are cheaper and not 
much different in taste. 





Keeping “Green Bone—J. S. S., N J: 
Green cut bone can be kept for fowls as 
long as it remains sweet, but when it be- 
gins to turn moldy or spoil it is not safe 
to feed. In cold weather it can be kept 
from a week to a month; in warm weatter 
only one or two days. 





Wonderful Layers—I had three Rose 
Comb Brown Leghorn pullets that laid 726 
eges in a year, an average of 242. They 
were out of one sitting of eggs taken out 


of her product is obtained — 





following 





WINTER POULTRY 


of several yards and were not picked pul- 
lets. They were fed only moderately, but 
by an expert. These were fed for vigor 
and fine feathers also.—[W. W. Kulp, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Skimmilk for Hens—One hundred pounds 
of skimmilk will make as many pounds of 
eggs or poultry as it will of pork or veal. 
With me the hen is the only variety of 
fowl that will use skimmilk. Geese and 
turkeys won’t touch it.—_[{M. L. B., Vermont, 


Don’t Let Ffers roost in evergreen trees. 
It is a good spot for the fowls, but ruinous 
to the trees. 


Difficult Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its suY%erers eat not because they want 
to—but simply because they must. 

They know they are irritable and fretful, 
but they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad. taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 
ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fullness, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of tkousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
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INCUBATORS 
are made in Goany. sipes to meet 
every want. Rell plo, a si = le, 
self-regulating. 
catalogue 6 cen 
GEO. ERTEL CO., Quiney, Ill, 


INCUBATORS 7m: FARM 


must be simple in 
-sure in results, ie apg Cae 
SURE HATCH ANGUBATOR. } 
anybody canran it, because it Bina. 
tunsitself. Send for our free A" 

pear ay mm for Kaen on 
been on | 


nse Folding 
Brooder. We Pay the Freight, 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., Clay Center, Nebraska. 
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SHOEMAKER'S POULTRY 
anqAlmanas’ er! ib Mneubators, Brosders, 
apron nomena oees 

with full descriptions ¢ ot = All 


about In bred 
only 15 cents. 
reeport, Ill, 

















Fowls, with lowest prices. 
Cc. c. SHOEMAKER, Box ed ¥ 
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HOOD’S PILLS are the best cathartic. 











| 200-Ege Incubator 
for $12.00 


WPerfect in construction and 
| action Hatches every. fertile 
Yegge. Write for catalogue to-day. 
“GEO. H H. STAHL, Quincy, Hil. - 













a 
o You Keep Chickens 
Make 100% more. You want 

Wilson’s New Green Bone Shell Cutter 
y Send for circularand testimonials, 
WILSON BROS., Sole Migrs., EASTON, PA. 
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Strong, Healthy Chicks 


are hatched by our incubators. and more 
of them than bens can batch. Why? 










Because our reguiator never fails to 
the heat just Fight. Catalogue 
printed in 5 languages gives tull 
cescriptions. illustrations and prices. and 
muca information for pouitry raisers. 
Sent for 6 cents. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., eg 
Bex 104 Des Moines, Is. 


we Uw Uwe ew eee eS eee 


WE MAKE eo 


that hatch strong, health chicks _. 
and lots of them, Our faith in these} 
facts is such that we send you our 


NEW PREMIER ‘arviiit" 


You put the cage in it and makea - 
for yourself. When you have ened it ti rorou goly . 
and are satisfied, you pay us for it, Isn’t that the sensible way tobu 
afdsell incupators ? Send 5c stamp for Catalog & ‘‘Poultry Helps.’ 
We are also sole makers of Simplicity Incubator. 


COLUMBIA INCUBATOR CO., 62 Water St., Delaware City, Del. 


You Want the Best. 


IOWA HOT 
AIR INCUBATORS 


7% Give best results. Simple 
to operate. They are round 
like a*hen’s nest. Will run 
themseives. Get our new 
Catalogue, it is free. 


Iowa Incubator Co,, 
Box A-163. _ Des Moines, Ia. 
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FERTILE EGG 


Green Cut Bone fed Liberally tot the heus will produce exactly those 
0) 


double the egg crop. 


results, Ask Saybody that has tried it. Their test: 


MANN’S NEW BONE CUTTER 
CLOVER Se COT Tee teen ane oad ternconsy, Many sine to 
for FREE catal ogue. F. Ww. MANN 


MAKE POULTRY PAY 


cut bone, 


teed to cut more bone in less ti Cater in gears 
y than an ee eneh, Send for free book 
contal: blanks for one year’s egg record, 


Humphrey & Sens, Box 35, Joliet, I. 


INCUBATORS on TRIAL 


Catalog of The Perfected Von Culin free. 
Practically perfect. a o = pay. Suc- 
cessful result of 25 years’ experi Ss $7 up. 


Address THE W. . FALCONER WEG. t0., 
Sta. J, Jamestown, N.Y. 


EIRELAND 


have the most scieutitic system of vene 
tiation, | and the most sensitive ——_ : 























ever i 
Get our free pore vy ead anyother 
Pineland Incubator & Brooder Co..Box | Jamesburg, W.J. 
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SPECIAL PRICES 


Days Trial on 


' MONE- SUCH wc irecccr. 


Belfre 





lating. Automati 

tray. eriees counilation. fet 

$10 and up. lly guaran 

FOREST INCUBATOR CoO., Radom Ohio. 


INCUBATORS EROM $5.00 UP, 
= 1) BROODERS FROM FROM $3.80 UP. 


Fully Warranted, Fre Free Catalog, 
L.A. BANTA, ee 


6 908 oneuttete FREED e FREE FEL 

















co, Dott nd Cone. The eo ale 
etc. Send 10c for and 
cc nae Wik, 





Bc P27 -}) SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE, 


FIRST 


PREMIUMS Homer Oity, Pa. 
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—Out of your poultry we mean, 


SARE YOU MAKING MONEY? 
start right.” We have a book called the 2 ZOeh CENTURY POULTRY Book coy 
) shent thio best hnchhabie lncukuters nod Broodest= sned 
= for 1Oe. Order at once. Reliable ohm Brooder Co.,Box Boj 
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- American Sweet Potatoes Abroad. 


BY D, M. NESBIT, SPECIAL AGENT OF THE U S 
DEPT OF AGRI, 





Usually about 10 bbls go at one time. 
They are shipped by steamer from New 
York; mostly to Southampton and thence to 
London. They sell readily upon the mar- 
ket and at prices that will prove remunera- 
tive to growers. The highly colored yellow 
varieties are preferred and there seems to 
be some preference for the southern grown 
sweets. 

The cost per bbl from New York to 
Southampton at present is about $1 in 
small lots. The cost of transportation 
would be greatly reduced by sending entire 
cargoes. No difficulty has been experienced 
in landing the potatoes in first-class order. 
Ten barrels will be sent from Md in a few 
weeks. The first shipment of canned sweet 
potatoes was made a few days ago. They 
were sent in gallon cans. On the whole, 
the outlook is very encouraging. 


Our Record-Breaking Foreign Trade. 


The commercial record of the U S in the 
calendar year '00 will surpass that of any 
preceeding year both in exports and in the 
excess of exports over imports. The im- 
ports will be slightly below those of ’99 and 
98, and when considered in their relation 
to population show a smaller importation 
for each individual than at almost any 
other period in many years. Basing the es- 
timate for the year upon the 11 months’ 
actual figures already received by the 
treasury bureau of statistics, it seems prob- 
able that the exports of the calendar year 
"00 will reach about $1,470,000,000, and the 
imports $825,000,000, making the “favorable 
balance of trade” $645,000,000, a sum greater 
by $25,000,000 than that of any preceding 
year. It is only since ’73 that the exports 
have with any regularity exceeded the im- 
ports. 

Considering the exports alone, it may be 
said that for the calendar year ’00 they will 
be double those of the calendar year ’8$ 
three times those of ’72, four times thosé 
of '69. Following the records of our com- 
merce back to ’70, it is found that the im- 
ports when considered in the light of the 
actual population, have decreased rather 
than increased, while the per capita of ex- 
ports has enormously increased. In ’70 the 
imports were an average per capita of 
$11.96; in ’80 and ‘90 the per capita was a lit- 
tle above $13; in ’95 it had fallen to $11.47 
and in ‘00 will be about $10.90. On the ex- 
port side the increase is even more strik- 
ing. In ’70 the exports per capita amounted 
to $10.46; in ’85, to $12.26; in ’90, to $13.69, and 
in ’00 will be about $19.42. 


German Efforts to Shut Out Our Grain. 











The latest move of the agrarian party in 
Germany, which is very forceful in politics 
there, is a demand for a duty on foreign 
breadstuffs greatly in excess of that now 
imposed. At present the duty on wheat 
and rye entering Germany is about 22%c 
per bu, and it is proposed to double this, 
according to recent official advices. The 
aim of the agrarians is to make Germany 
entirely independent in all its breadstuffs 
and food supplies. The fight will no doubt 
be sharp between this faction and the very 
powerful industrial element demanding 
cheap grain and flour. The first named 
claim that a higher tariff would result in 
a gain in grain acreage by putting under 
cultivation all the barren and waste places 
now occupied by moors and heaths and 
swamps. 

A duty of 40 to 50c per bu on all wheat 
entering Germany must nearly prohibit the 
importation of American grown into that 
country. This of course would unfavorably 
affect our own markets, which are con- 
trolled so largely by prices in Europe. Ger- 
many is obliged to buy in foreign countries 
about an eighth of her breadstuffs, largely 
in the U S and Russia, although getting 


COMMERCIAL 









more or less from Hungary, Argentina, etc. 
The acompanying table shows the quanti- 
ties of wheat and rye we have been sending 
to Germany in recent fiscal years ending 
June 30. Total exports from U § to all 
countries approximate 200,000,000 bu annu- 
ally: 

. EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS TO*GERMANY. 


Year Wheat, bu Wheat flour, bbls Rye, bu 
Ree ss caases 9,065,713 691,782 a 
, aes 10,311,450 502,874 4,036,554 
1898 ......+. 3,218,401 190,039 5,728,874 
1897 ........ 3,000,477 169,363 4,833,790 
1896 .....2-. 892,414 190,844 242,262 
1895 ........ 2,526,930 256,650 _ 
a Official figures not yet available. 





The Movement of Argentine Wheat. 





The only points of wheat accumulation 
in Argentina are at export ports. There 
are no interior elevators and no attempt 
is made to estimate stocks held on the farm 
by growers. The heavy exportation during 
the present season has encroached on old 
stocks to the extent of about 3,500,000 bu, 
port stocks Nov 1 being only. 1,667,000 bu, 
against 5,167,000 bu last year. 

The general impression that Argentine 
growers ship all their wheat immediately 
after threshing is not correct. The bulk is 
rushed to market as promptly as possible, 
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Barn for the General Farmer. 


EASTBURN REEDER, PENNSYLVANIA. 





The barn proper shown in the illustra- 
tion on Page 675, is 80 ft long and 30 ft 
wide. It contains stabling for 20 head of 
milk cows-and 5 horses, with four box 
stalls for young calves. There are two en- 
tries or passageways running across’ the 
barn for feeding, over which are large cue 
polas and ventilators, surmounted by gild- 
ed balls and weather vanes, representing 
the Jersey cow Mary Ann of St Lambert 
and the Jersey bull Ethan Allen. 

On the east and west sides of the barn- 
yard are straw sheds each 16 ft by 48 ft 
long, which provide temporary shelter when 
the cattle are in the barn yard in winter 
time, or at nights in summer. The amount 
of stock on hand at all times is 20 milk 
cows, from 10 to 20 head of young cattle. 
Sixteen head of hogs,and pigs are kept, 
one-half of which are fattened and sold in 
October and the other half in March, these 
times being the beginning and the ending 
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FILLING AN 108-TON SILO 


but last year the weekly receipts at export 
ports from the interior ranged around 1,000,- 
000 hu, showing that the country held heavy 
stocks of old wheat at the time of harvest- 
ing the new crop. November weekly re- 
ceipts at ports amounted to some 600,000 bu, 
indicating that the surplus from the crop 
of ’99 is yet far from exhausted. 


nn eee 


Onions Firm in Ohio—In the northeast- 
ern part of the state, where onions are 
grown largely, there is a good demand at 
reasonable figures, many holding in antici- 
pation of higher markets in Jan. The hot 
weather in the growing season now proves 
to have had a bad effect on the keeping 
quality of stored onions and there will be 
a large shrinkage. In several of the most 
important growing districts more onions 
were put in.storage than a year ago. 
Stocks are largely held by speculators, who 


_ will unload when markets are most favor- 


able, this serving to keep the price steady. 
I will not be surprised, however, if the 
market rules lower next month, as every- 
where the plan is to hold for Jan trade. 
If this proves true, the operator who has 
onions for Mar delivery can wear diamonds, 
[Ss. G. S., Lake Co, O. , 





Retail Eggs and Poultry to consumers 
if you live near a large village or city. 
Deliver weekly and have your poultry clean, 
fat and. plump; 





IN SUSQUEHANNA CO, PA 


of the pork season. It is my aim to make 
4000 lbs of pork each year, sometimes a lit- 
tle more, sometimes a, little less. The hogs 
and pigs do not run out, and get nothing 


but slop, skimmed milk, bran, apples in 
season, with corn a few weeks before kill- 
ing time. 





Successful Milk Farmer’s Silo. 





The farmers in the vicinity of Dimock, 
Pa, produce a liberal quantity of milk, 
most of which goes to New York, with a 
small portion to Philadelphia. One of these 
successful milk farmers is John Struppler 
and one of the elements of his profitable 
farming is a silo 16 ft in diameter and 
27 ft high, holding 108 tons. The accom- 
panying illustration is from a photograph 
taken this fall while the silo was being 
filled; Mr Struppler is standing on the cut- 
ter platform. The bottom of the silo con< 
sists of stone broken fine and laid in ce- 
ment. It has about a 14-in slope toward 
the center. 

The sills are cut out of two 2-in boards 
and spiked together. The plates are the 
same. The studding consists of 2x4 pine 
set 12 in apart. The inside lining of this 
silo consists of two thicknesses 1%4-in hem- 
lock boards 6 in wide. Between the two 
layers building paper is placed and the 
wall thus made airtight. The studdings on 
the outside are covered with %-in bass-« 











Mr Struppler states that it 
costs him about 60c° per ton to put his 
corn into the silo. He feeds his cows 
each one bushel silage night and morning, 
with hay or straw at noon. He considers 
hay his best rough feed. For grain he 
feeds a mixture of bran and gluten. He 
believes in the Five States Milk Producers’ 
assn and thinks that all milk producers 
have received a higher price for their milk 
because of this organization. 


wood siding. 
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Wider Market for Skimmilk. 





Cc. T. ROGERS, MICHIGAN. 
Skimmilk is to-day a by-product from 
which very little is realized, while the 


fact remains that it has a relatively high 
value as a food product. There is not much 
full skimmed condensed milk sold in the 
U S, but there is quite a large amount of 
condensed milk on the market that is 
skimmed over half. This is mcre partic- 
ularly the case with plain condensed and 
with the 12 and 14 oz cans of sugared 
goods. Skimmed condensed milk is made 
almost entirely in England and Ireland 
and in a number of factories in continen- 
tal Europe, for export to tropical coun- 
tries. It is practically a necessity that the 
butter fat should be removed from milk 
to be sold in warm countries, for if it is 
not removed the milk soon becomes ran- 
cid from the action of the heat and ac- 
quires a taste and smell similar to rancid 
butter. 

My investigations show that when the 
farmer can sell skimmed milk for 10c per 
100 Ibs it is more profitable to him than 
any other way he can dispose of it; he 
has calves and pigs to feed it to but 
for a small portion of the year. If the 
skimmed milk ean be disposed of so it will 
bring a fair price, the surplus milk ques- 
tion will be entirely solved, and we know 
of but one way to accomplish this much 
desired result; that is, to manufacture it 
into skimmed condensed milk. 

There is a large export demand for this 
class of goods, as well as a large demand 
in our own country, particularly in 
the southern states. Of course . these 
goods should be labeled “skimmed 
milk condensed,” or words to that 
effect, for from appearance, taste and 
smell itis difficult for even an expert to 
tell it from the unskimmed product. I re- 
member that about twelve years ago a 
large amount of condensed*milk’ was im- 
ported into New York and sold there as 
the ‘‘Rigea’’ brand for many months be- 
fore it was discovered that it was made 
from skimmed milk. This should be sold 
for what it is, but I do not think there is 
much danger of skimmed goods being sold 
for anything else. Some years ago we 
built a condensing factory in ill, and put 
out 40 or 50 carloads of skimmed goods la- 
bele@ as skimmed, and they sold readily 
in the south, especially in New Orleans. 
Many of the poorer classes of the south 
cannot afford to buy the pure article, but 
would buy the skimmed product. 

If the Five States milk producers’ assn 
would have a few condensing factories 
where they could skim their surplus milk, 
making the cream into butter and con- 
densing the skimmed milk for export, they 
could then so control the New York and 
Philadelphia markets that there would be 
neither surplus nor shortage of fresh milk 
and that part manufactured would bring 
as much as or more than the milk shipped 
to these cities. The farmers of the east 
cannot compete with those of the west in 
the production of butter and cheese, and 
they are virtually compelled to raise milk 
for other purposes. Yet they have but 
two outlets for their milk; one is the de- 
mand from the cities: and the other from 
tne condensing factories. In many locali- 
ties the farmers. club together~- and. build 
creameries, and in these cases realize about 
70c per 100 Ibs for the butter the milk 
makes. Théy also have the skimmed milk 
to feed, but the trouble is to realize any 
money from it. The prices paid by the 
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condensing factories for the past year 
have averaged $1.20 to 1.25 per 100 Ibs for 
milk, and the farmers who were so sit- 
uated that they could sell to such facto- 
ries have received nearly double the pay 
of those who were obliged to patronize 
creameries. 


I do not apprehend that the skimmed 
milk condensed would conflict with the 
laws, as it weuld be labeled “skimmed” 


and any wholesome article of food can be 
sold ior what it really is. I believe, how- 
ever, that practically all of it would be 
exported, for Europe does not meet the 
demand, by any means, 


Warming Water 


for Stock Pays— 
Mr H. B. Gurler at a dairy meeting a 
few years since, stated that he begins 
warming his water as soon as freezing 
weather sets in. For his dairy cattle he 
likes to have drinking water heated to a 
temperature of dbout 75 or 80 Fahrenheit. 
Not only does it prevent chilling of his cows 
and a consequent decrease in the flow of 
milk, but it results in the consumption of 
a much smaller amount of food. Ther, too, 
the cows find warm water more palatable, 
Let them drink as much as they want. 





Knowledge Wanted—We have much yet 
to learn in dairying. We need to know 
more about how flavor is developed, more 
about cultures that are needed to make the 
sweet flavors in butter and cheese. How to 
control and create conditions most favore 


able are subjects needing further experi- 
ments by scientists.—[George A. Smith, 
New York. 


Effect of Pasteurizing Cream—Afte: 
cream has been pasteurized we must rev 
member that all ferments, the desirable as 
well as the undesirable, 
stroyed. Unless pure cultures of the de- 
sired bacteria are then introduced, the re- 
sulting butter will be flat, insipid and 
worthless. 


Clarification of Milk—This is the re- 
moval of impurities from milk by the use 
of the centrifugal separator. The separator 
is so adjusted that the spouts empty into 
one vat; where the cream and skimmilk 
are mixed before bottling. 


The Hardness of Butter can be largely 
regulated by the feed of the cow. Gluten 
meals containing a large amount of fat 
produce soft butter. Gluten meais contain- 
ing but little fat and cottonseed meal pro- 
duce harder butter. 


Cream Should Be Ripened at about 68 
deg in the summer time and 70 in winter. 
It is best to use a starter, so as to have a 
perfectly uniform product. 





Heifer Calves must be kept growing. The 
time to make a good cow is before she is 
two years old. 
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Cooking Feed and Warming Water. 


In the early winter of every year the mat- 
ter of getting the best returns from live 
stock brings up the question whether or 
not it pays to cook feed and warm water 
for farm animals. Like every other agri- 
cultural problem it has two sides. Undoubt- 
edly under many circumstances it pays to 
both heat water and cook feed, but the ex- 
travagant claims made for cooking feed have 
tended to bring the practice into disrepute. 
Carefully kept records of intelligent farm- 
ers show that stock without shelter, neces- 
sarily exposed to the cold winds and storms, 
may not be benefited by warm feed, es- 
pecially if it must be given in the open 
feedlot. The animals are chilled and as 
soon as the feed is placed in the troughs 
it begins to cool off, so that before it is 
half eaten it is cold and rendered mere un- 
palatable than if not warmed at all. It 
must be remembered, however, that outside 
of range districts nearly all farm animals 
are now sheltered in stables or sheds, es- 
pecially at feeding time. If the warm feed 
can be supplied then and the animals kept 
in for an hour or so after feeding, the ef- 
fects are very satisfactory. In tests on the 
farm it has been shown that although the 
cooked grain consumed may not be very 
much greater, bulk for bulk, than uncooked, 
the animals eat it more readily and are not 
so liable te attacks of indigestion. A more 
thrifty,. vigorous condition is maintained. 

This is true of cattle and sheep and is of 
especial importance in feeding hogs. Perry 
Crippen of Kan says that one spring his 
hogs were in an unthrifty condition. They 
had been fed almost entirely on dry corn. 
He secured a feed cooker and began feed- 
ing cooked ground corn and barley, and they 
at once began to improve. A lot of un- 
thrifty pigs were fed cooked sugar beets 
and corn meal. The result was so satis- 
factory that he now cooks feed for his hogs 
all winter and late into spring. Where hogs 
run at large and are able to get at fields 
of roots and plenty of clover pasture, cook- 
ing may not be imperative, but where it is 
necessary to confine the animals to dry lots, 
the cooking of feed is very desirable. 

W. T. Caruenter of Mo states that sows 
take better care of their nigs, and the 
whole herd is in better condition when the 
feed is cooked during winter. He cooks 
erushed corn and any vegetables that he 
may have on hand. By adding a small 
amount of concentrated lye to the cooked 
food he believes cholera can be frequently 
prevented. Mrs Alice Gray says that she 
has had no trouble with swine diseases since 
she began cooking corn for her hogs. 

J. L. Duckworth of O finds that some 
animals will do well on cooked food, while 
others will not. He tested it for hogs, cows, 
chickens and horses, and found that unless 
the hogs are kept in a warm place they do 
not thrive as well on a cooked food as on 
raw. The animals are more apt to take cold 
if given a warm feed and then exposed to 
the weather. This condition of affairs will 
not exist if they are kept in a warm house. 
For milch cows he found cooking feed was 
quite profitable. By cooking a mixture of 
oats, bran, oil meal, shorts and corn he 
was able to increase the flow of milk 30 
per cent. Then also, old cows which could 
net be fattened on raw feed did very well 
on cooked. An gld horse which was fed 
vats, bran and corn for 30 days made an 
excellent gain and improved greatly in con- 
dition. For fattening caitle with good 
mouths, cooking of feed gave but little ex- 
tra increase in gain. Mr Duckworth found 
that giving warm feed to chickens was very 
desirable and greatly increased the returns 
from a flock, provided the fowls were kept 
in warm houses where there were no 
drafts. It must be remembered that all 
farm animals fed continuously on cooked 
feed are more apt to take cold when ex- 
posed to the weather than those given raw 
feed. He found it very profitable to cook 
wheat for hogs in summer, and this is the 
only experienee he has had in cooking feed 
during the warm weather. 
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Prof.Armsby in discussing the advantages 
of steaming fodder for live stock, claims 
that it may be cheaper to warm the feed and 
thus warm the animal than to allow a 
part of the feed to be used for production 
of animal heat. Under some conditions this 
may not be true. He thinks the increased 
palatability of the fodder and _ the conse- 
quent greater consumption may probably 
explain the favorable results frequently ob- 
served when steamed fodder is given cattle. 
It is evident, however, he insists, that there 
are circumstances under which this in- 
creased gain cannot repay the expenses of 
warming the food. 

A breeder of sheep in the Ohio valley, a 
Mr Wales, claims that the increased gain 
made by cooking feed warrants him in pur- 
chasing a cooker and going to the extra 
trouble of cooking his feed. While he feeds 
sheep largely, he also keeps a considerable 
number of horses and cattle, and thinks that 
these larger animals do better on warm 
feed than on raw. Horses fed on cooked 
feed have a smoother coat and seem to be 
more thrifty and have more life and action. 
With drivers this is very important. With 
sheep, cooked food not only results in more 
rapid fattening, but produces a heavier coat- 
ing of wool of excellent quality. 

In his book on Feeds and Feeding, Prof 
Henry, after carefully considering all evi- 
dence on this subject, concludes that, as a 
rule, it does not pay to cook feed for stock. 
There are, however, a few classes of feeds 
which should be cooked. Potatoes cannot 
be successfully fed in any quantity unless 
they are first cooked, and all roots are 
more palatable if cooked with a little meal. 
He: himself has shown by experiment that 
pigeon grass seed must be cooked to render 
it profitable as feed for hogs. He points out, 
however, that feeders should not confuse 
the effect of cooked feeds with the advan- 
tages of supplying farm animals with warm 
feed in palatable form. For the purpose of 
affording a variety,.various grains, roots 
and vegetables mixed with clover or alfalfa 
chaff may be boiled or steamed for pigs. 
The advantages of a limited quantity of 
such feed, where grain constitutes the re- 
mainder of the ration, are conceded. 

The philosophy of cooking feed easily ex- 


plains the good results noted above. By 
heating and cooking, the starch and fiber 
are softened and rendered much more di- 


gestible, and what is of equal importance, 
much more palatable. Larger quantities 
will be eaten and a great percentage will 
be assimilated. As a result, greater gains 
will be noted, and in the case of milch cows 
the flow of milk will be increased. In con- 








sidering the good points of cooking feed the 
increase in bulk is often considered a strong 
point in favor of the practice. This in<- 
crease is really not very valuable, as it is 
caused by absorption of water and _ the 
bursting of particles of starch. The amount 
of nutritive matter is not increased, and it is 
only because the food elements are ren- 
dered more available that the increase of 
bulk is of any value. 
WARMING STOCK WATER PAYS. 

Closely related to the cooking of feed for 
farm stock is the heating of water during 
winter. Very few farmers and _ feeders 
claim that there is no profit in taking the 
chill off the water in the stock tank, It 
stands to reason that if animals drink a 
large amount of cold water, food must be 
consumed within the animal to bring this 
up to the temperature of the blood. The 
starch used in this way is practically lost, 
as it would otherwise go to the manufac- 
ture of flesh or milk. 

Mr C. P. Goodrich of Wis in urging farm- 
ers to warm their water, stated at a recent 
N J dairy convention that his cows pre- 
ferred warm water. As a proof of this he 
called attention to the fact that in one of 
his pasture fields a tile ran into an open 
ditch. During hot weather the cows drank 
from near the mouth of the tile because the 


water was slightly cooler than farther 
down the stream. During cold weather, 


however, when the water from the tile was 
much warmer than that in the open ditch, 
the cows drank from the mouth of the tile 
simply because there the water was warmer, 
It is much more economical to warm water 
with coal at $3 or 4 per ton thansto warm 
the water after the cows drink it with hay 
and grain. In the far west it may occasion- 
ally pay to use grain as fuel, but it does 
not pay in the central west nor the east. 
— I 

Roots for Horses—Succulent feed of some 

kind should be provided in sufficient quan- 


tities to give the horses a feed at least 
once a week. Probably nothing is better 


than carrots, but horses will soon learn to 
eat rutabagas, sugar beets and potatoes. 
Cabbages are also eaten readily. If the 
roots or vegetables cannot he obtained, 
horses soon become accustomed to and 
thrive on ensilage. If the ensilage is made 
from clover, soy beans and the like it fur- 
nishes an excellent means of balancing the 
winter ration. 





The Breeding Ram should be fed daily 
1 qt of oats and kept in a small yard dur- 
ing the day. : 
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A COOKER THAT COOKS. 


Can be secured from grain fed to live stock if ! 
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i Can Sell Your Farm 


or country property no matter where located. Send de- 
scription and selling price, and learn my successful plan, 
W. M. OSTRANDER, 1215 Filbert St., Phila.,Pa. 
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amount and kind of food required daily by different 
classes of farm animals under varying conditions. Size, 
16 by 22 inches, carefully packed in pasteboard tube. Post- 
paid, 2 cents. ; Briar 
Catalog Free of tiis and many: other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pil, New York. 
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- Empire State Breeders Hold Live Meeting. 





The annual meeting of the New York 
state breeders’ assn, held at Rochester Dec 
18-20, was without doubt the most suc- 
cessful one of late years, both as to at- 
tendance and general interest, while the 
exchange of ideas was of the liveliest and 
most businesslike sort. The attendance of 
men from other states had much to do with 
the interest of the proceedings and it was 
noted that they stayed with the convention 
till its close and were “full of it’’ after the 
final adjournment. The auxiliary assns to 
meet at the same time were the American 
Cheviot sheep society, the Shropshire breed- 
ers’ assn and the western N Y Jersey cattle 
club. All the societies held annual elec- 
tions except the Jersey cattle club, which 
chose officers in Sept, Milo H. Olin of Perry 
being the president and George E. Peer of 
Rochester secretary. The officers of the 
Shropshire assn, with one exception, were 
re-elected, as follows: Pres, Dr C. D. Smead 
of Logan; ist vice-pres, W. G. Thorne, 
Skaneateles; 2d vice-pres, M. N. Adams, 
Livonia; sec and treas, Arthur Cummings, 
Cuylerville; director, Thomas Brown, 
Scottsville. Following are the new officers 
of the breeders’ assn, an effort being made, 
as will be seen, to select officers of other 
assns to fill the places: Milo H. Olin, pres, 
Perry; R. M. Stone, vice-pres, Marcellus; 
W. A. Alexander, 2d vice-pres, Scipioville; 
Arthur Cummings, sec, Cuylerville; and A. 
D. Baker, treas, Auburn. E. W. Mosher, 
Aurora, John P. Ray, Allens Hills, and G. 
W. Sisson, Jr, Potsdam, were elected mem- 
bers of the board of directors for four years. 
The terms of the following directors have 
not expired; W. G. Thorne, Skaneateles; F. 
E. Dawley,, Fayetteville; W. H. Chamber- 
lain, Kanona; F. 8. Peer, Mt Morris; W. W. 
Smallwood, Warsaw; A, R. Eastman, Wa- 
terville; C. D. MecLaury, Portlandville; 
Henry Van Dreser, Cobleskill, and W. V. 
Hamilton, Caledonia. 

The Cheviot society did not hold a long 
session. Pres Plumb of Purdue univ took 
his listeners through the flocks of Scotland, 
in which he described the methods of breed- 
ing and caring for Cheviot sheep in that 
country. It was arranged to issue a new 
flock book, which will give all the Cheviot 
sheep held in the country. The sheep will 
be exhibited at the Pan-American exposi- 
tion in Buffalo next year and at the inter- 
national show in Chicago. At the election 
Pres C. S. Plumb was re-elected, as were 
most of the other officers, as follows: Vice- 
pres, Ira S. Jarvis; sec, F. E. Dawley; treas, 
A. H. Elliott; executive committee, H. H. 
Keim, Henry Van Dreser and Robert L. 
Davidson. 

THE JERSEYS SHARPLY CRITICISED. 


The meeting of the Jersey cattle club de- 
veloped two great discussions, the first be- 
ing precipitated by the address of Colon C. 
Lillie of Coopersville, Mich, on The Jersey 
cow. Mr Lillie spoke without notes and he 
handled the Jersey cow without gloves, be- 
ing especially careful to point out her de- 
fects and telling the Jersey breeders that 
they had not “‘got there’ by any means, but 
must make a long fight against the general 
idea that the Jersey cow is the rich man’s 
animal, too delicate and too special for the 
general breeder and too small a milker for 
the average milk dairyman. He did not 
deny that he was a good deal of a Jersey 
advocate personally, but he still knew the 
limitations of the breed as usually pre- 
sented. He was for the most part setting 
forth the ideas of the public. The word Jer- 
sey, he said, was not going to sell a cow 
any longer. The dairyman wants a loose, 
open, bony structure in a cow for best milk 
production and the farmer wants a bigger 
cow. If a man has a cow to sell he must 
offer one that the buyer wants. 

This descent on the poor Jersey, made 
at considerable length, naturally rubbed the 
club the wrong way, and W. H. Chamber- 
lain, who was down for leading the dis- 
cussion, was inclined to be sarcastic, say- 
ing that the Michigan cow, Jersey or other- 
wise, was fed on wind and stabled out- 
doors. He knew that the Jersey had all 
the records and was capable of holding 
them. 

MAKE THE COW ‘‘EARN HER SALT.’’ 


Great interest in the dairy was shown in 
the discussion aroused by Frank P. Ben- 
nett, who is the owner of a large milk 
dairy at Lynn, Mass. He said’ the theory 
of milkmen of his section was to get large 
cows, feed high, get no calves, and when 
a cow becomes unsatisfactory, sell her for 
beef. He did not take to the theory of 

{To Page 688.1 : 
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YOU SHOULD NOT 
NEGLECT YOUR KIDNEYS 





Because at All Times They Have the 
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Weak Kidneys Caused by Overwork, by Lifting or a Strai 


To Prove What Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Will Do 
for YOU, Every Reader of “American Agriculturist’’ May 
Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for much sickness and 


suffering, therefore, when 


through neglect or other causes, 


kidney 


trouble is permitted to continue, fatal results are sure to follow. 

It used to be considered that only urinary and bladder troubles 
were to be traced to the kidneys, but now modern science proves that 
nearly all diseases have their beginning in the disorder of these most 


important organs. 
Your other organs 


may need attention—but your kidneys most, 


because they do most and need attention first. 

If you are sick or «feel badly,” begin taking Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney, liver and bladder remedy, because as soon as_ 
your kidneys are well they will help all the other organs to health. A 


trial will convince anyone. 





The mild and immediate effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney 
and bladder remedy, is soon realized. It 
stands the* highest for its wonderful cures 
of the most distressing cases. Swamp- 
Root will set your whole system right, and 
the best proof of this is a trial. 

ST LOUIS, Mo, Nov 2, 1900. 


“f have used Swamp-Root for years whenever I was 
troubled with my kidneys, or with constipation. This 
has given me such relief that I do not find it necessary 
to take medicine regularly now, as an occasional dose of 
Swamp-Root keeps me in shape for my work—that of head 
cutter in the Clothing Co of Rath & Jear am pleased 
to give a testimonial for your splendid medicine, and I 
cannot say enough for what it has done for me. 


gratefully recommend it to any one needing a thoroughly ° 


Yours truly, 
HARRY GIBBARD, 1821 Papin St. 
You may have a sample bottle of this 
famous kidney remedy, Swamp-Root, 
sent free by mail, postpaid, by which you 
may test its virtues for such disorders as 
kidney, bladder and uric acid diseases, poor 
digestion, when obliged to pass your 
water frequently night and day, smarting 
or irritation in passing, brick dust or sedi- 
ment in the urine, headache, backache, 
lame back, dizziness, sleeplessness, nervous- 
ness, heart disturbance due to bad kidney 
trouble, skin eruptions from had = blood, 


reliable remedy.’’ 





neuralgia, rheumatism, diabetes, bloating, 
irritability, wornout feeling, lack of ambi- 
tion, loss of flesh, sallow complexion, or 
Bright’s disease. 

If your water, when allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 
four hours, forms a sediment or settling 
or has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence 
that your kidneys and bladder need imme- 
diate attention. “ 

If you have the slightest symptoms of 
kidney or bladder trouble, or if there is a 
trace of it in your family history, send at 
once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. 
Y., who will gladly send you by mail, 
immediately, without cost to you, a sam- 
ple bottle of Swamp-Root and a book con- 
taining many of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of testimonial letters received from 
men and women cured. Be sure to say 
that you read this generous offer in the 
American Agriculturist. 


Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is 
for sale the world over at druggists in 
bottles of two sizes and two prices—fifty 
cents and one dollar. Remember the name, 
ae ead and the address, Binghamton, 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
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DISCONTINU ANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
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through any advertisement in_our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any wunsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, ete, so that the matter 
can be adjusted whil® all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tuser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00, one-cent stamps _preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent Revenue 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 


money orders. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
§2 Lafayette Place Marquette Building. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


~NEW YORK, DECEMBER 29, 1900. 


The year now brought to a close shows a 
foreign trade of about 2300 million dollars, 
made up of exports 1470 and imports 825 
millions. This business record of the U §S 
for the 12 months exceeds anything hitherto 
reached and bears eloquent testimony rela- 
tive to the prosperity of the country. Of 
the exports, about two-thirds were made 
up of the products of agriculture. 

_ ———ie— 

Let your face be to the future. The old 
cemtury. is gasping its last. Wonderful as 
it has heen, every thoughtful man and 
woman believes that the twentieth century 
will be still better and grander. Prepara- 
tion for the present and for the future 
should now. concern us. Let the dead cen- 
tury bury its dead—it is the living, the new 
century with which we now have to deal. 
It will offer better opportunities for every 
man, woman and child now living than 
was the case with our ancestors 100 years 
ago. Our duty,.is not to mourn “for the old 
days,” but to adapt ourselves to the on- 
ward march of civilization and the steady 
advance of progress. 

ie 

There is just one way to start the New 
Year right, so far as one’s business inter- 
ests are concerned. It is this: Make a 
eomplete list of everything you own, no 
matter how small or trivial. Give to each 
article its fair value in money for the pur- 
pose for which it is used, being careful 
not to value anything at too high a figure. 
This list should include at its fair value 
everything owing to you, but do not in- 
clude any debts owing you that you never 
can collect. The total of all this property 





will show the total value of your really 
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good assets. Now make up a list of every- 
thing you owe, add it up, deduct it from 
your assets, and the balance will show the 
value of your estate. If you did this a 
year ago, by comparing that inventory of 
Jan 1, 1900, with this new statement of 
Jan 1, 1901, you will be able to judge 
whether you have gained or lost during the 
year. +3 
SE 

Whatever the future may bring forth in 
the way of Argentine competition for our 
farmers, the im:uediate outlook is not dis- 
turbing. Our letter last week from 
American Agriculturist’s crop statistician, 
now in that country, goes into interesting 
and valuable detail confirming earlier re- 
ports of probable damage to the wheat crop, 
The expurt:ble surplus for European mar- 
kets he estimates in his letter at not more 
than 50 million bushels. This will go for- 
ward during the next four months. Should 
available supply prove no greater than these 
estimates, or possibly fall below, the effect 
on our own wheat and flour markets will 
be beneficial, especially as present prices 
are not high. As for Argentina’s live stock 
and wool interests, these appear to be ata 
low ebb, though no doubt the vast natural 
resources of that country, together with 
some adjustments of methods, will even- 
tually result in even greater competition 
than any hitherto reached. The lesson for 
our own breeders and feeders is to make 
quality count in maintaining our present 
splendid foreign meat trade with Europe. 


hdc 2 Se 

Most of the short courses in agriculture, 
horticulture and dairying in our agricul- 
tural colleges begin the first week in Janu- 
ary. Advance registration shows an un- 
precedented demand for instruction along 
these lines and many of the institutions 
are unable to receive all who apply, and 
this too in face of the fact that the teach- 
ing force, equipment and buildings have 
been added to during the past year or 
two. This condition of affairs indicates a 
wonderful awakening among young farm- 
ers to the necessity of a better preparation 
for their life work. Another condition is 
also apparent. Agricultural colleges have 
at last begun to realize that instruction, 
to be of any value, must be practical and 
popular. That it need not be less scientific 
on this account is also admitted. On this 
basis agricultural colleges are rapidly fill- 
ing up, young men from the country are 
seeking an education which will take them 
back to the farm where they can live a 
useful life and provide for the future of 
their families. 

a 

The department of agriculture is doing 
commendable service to farmers through 
the introduction of certain foreign seeds 
and plants which give promise of increas- 
ing the value and variety of our own agri- 
cultural products. In his annual report, 
recently issued, Secretary Wilson alludes 
in some detail to the introduction.of su- 
perior varieties of wheat from Russia, 
Hungary, Australia and elsewhere, these 
having a much greater rate of yield than 
many of our standard varieties. But in 
all this valuable work there is an element 
of danger which must be kept in mind, the 
introduction of a pest worse than any we 
have now. Entomologist J. P. Smith of the 
New Jersey college of agriculture calls at- 
tention to this matter and writes us that, 
while in Hungary during the past sum- 
mer, he found that harge wheat areas were 
infested by nematodes, which materially 
lessened the value of the crop and for 
which they have no satisfactory remedy. 

The recent loss by fire of the main build- 
ing at Iowa agricultural college estis to 
miud a number of accidents of this kind 
during the past season. Cornell lost her 
veterinary building, the university of Illi- 
ncis a part of her workshops an? but re- 
cenily a New York normai school one of 
her dormitories. All of them were state 
properties and as no insurance is carried, 
the loss is complete. As many of the 








buildings contained important collections 
which cannot be replaced, the actual loss 
to the scientific world cannot be estimated, 
In all the cases noted above the institu- 
tions will ask the state legislatur°s to re- 
place the buildings, which will undoubtelly 
be done. To prevent a recurrence of dis- 
asters of this kind, the trustees shou!d in- 
sist upon buildings as nearly fireproof as 
rossiLle Many of the newer buildings are 
now ccrstructed on this plan and all of 
them ought to be. Old buildings contain- 
ing rare collections should be mae fire- 
proof or the collections should be moved 
to new and safe structures. 

Should this copy of American Agricul- 
turist reach anyone who is not at present 
a subscriber, cither by being handed to 
you by some present subscriber or sent to 
you through the mail, we ask you to read 
it carefully. You probably know all about 
the peculiar merits of American Agricul- 
turist as the great weekly journal for the 
business farmer, market gardener, breeder, 
dairyman or amateur, as well as the in- 
dispensable helpmate in the home. The 
year’s numbers make two volumes, while 
getting upward of 1600 pages with over 
1000 illustrations, and all for the pitiful 
sum of only $1. Besides this our great 500- 
page farmers’ almanac for 1901, with its 
weather forecasts for each day in the year 
and other desirable features, is given out- 
right to all who subscribe within 15 days 
from receipt of this offer. Is it any wonder 
that present subscribers are devoted to 
American Agriculturist and ‘that it only 
needs to be carefully read for a few months 
to convince those who are strangers to it 
that they cannot afford to do without the 
old reliable American Agriculturist. 
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Get acquainted at your farm conventions. 
The use of a badge book with name and 
number of each member was a new and 
successful feature of the annual meeting of 
one of our recent state horticultural socie- 
ties. The numbers in the book correspond 
with the numbers on the badges worn by 
members, thus making it possible for stran- 
gers to become acquainted without difficul- 
ty or confusion. It is an excellent idea and 
should be adopted by all associations whose 
membership is scattered. Much of the 
good derived from a conference comes from 
wider acquaintance and this is promoted 
by the introduction of the numbered 
badge. 





Not at all strange that our readers ap- 
preciate the big weeklies we are giving 
them this winter. Our New Year’s greeting 
will be a round 40 pages, and we are plan- 
ning some strong features for it. This is 
to be followed by others as large or larger 
and our American Agriculturist friends 
will receive what is practically a volume 
of interesting and valuable matter each 
week from now until the rush work of 
spring encroaches upon the time you would 
like to spend on the pages. Utilize these 
long evenings by reading what agricultural 


science is accomplishing and what the 
plain, practical farmer is doing. It will 
make a bank account of resources upon 


which you can draw throughout the entire 
season. 
————— - 

The national live stock convention at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, beginning Jan 15, will be 
conducted with, true western energy and 
the visitors will be treated with charac- 
teristic western hospitality. Preparations 
are being made to entertain 7500 visitors, a 
feat the people of Salt Lake City are per- 
fectly capable of. In connection with the 
convention there will be an exhibition of 
cattle, horses, sheep and swine. All signs 
point to a most- successful convention. 

This number completes Volume 66 of 
American Agriculturist, covering the last 
half of 1900. The index will be ready for 
distribution at an early date, and can be se~ 
cured free of cost by any subscriber who 
asks for it. 








Top-dressing Wheat. 


W. H. RIDDLE, MARYLAND, 





I said in a recent article on this subject 
that where I put the grass from the potato 
patch on the wheat the grain crop was the 
best. This was because it was put on 
early, before the last of Oct. It thus kept 
the ground shaded and moist. Anything 
to shade the ground will make better 
wheat. The clover where I top-dressed 
the wheat last fall and winter, is much 
better than where I did not. I have a 
very good stand of clover on a large part 
of the ground not top-dressed, but not 
nearly as good as that top-dressed. This 
makes two years of very good sets of 
clover from top-dressing, therefore I con- 
clude that all wishing good clover should 
top-dress their wheat. I used to put 
manure on the potato ground and on pas- 
ture land, but expect hereafter to put all 
on wheat. I now top-dress my wheat with 
manure, hauling it direct from the horse 
stable to the field. I expect to haul all 
manure through the winter from _ yard, 
horse and cow stables, thereby using it 
profitably, instead of keeping it in the 
barnyard throughout the winter. By cut- 
ting corn fodder for the cattle, the manure 
can be utilized at once, rather than al- 
lowing it to remain in the stable to rot as 
heretofore. 

In ’99 I sowed clover seed about Apr 15. 
This year I commenced sowing my clover 
seeding Apr 9. The ground was cracked 
open and there had been a good rain. I 


commenced in the morning and started 
the roller after dinner. The ground was, 
after a little, wet enough not to stick. 
This was a good condition, as it was 
growing weather in this latitude, the 
ground being moist and the roller pressing 
the seed into the earth. A great many 
sow their seed too early, when it is yet 
cold. There i8 no reason why clover seed 


should not have every attention possible 
to help it germinate and grow. Instead of 
sowing it most any time, as the majority 
do, don’t sow until all freezing is over, 
and having top-dressed your wheat with 
all the manure and straw you can get, 
don’t let the straw lie and rot if you ex- 
pect good clover. 

It has often béen noted that timothy 
shows in the drill marks after wheat is 
cut and looks as if it had been drilled in. 
It is in the drill marks and nowhere else. 
This is because the timothy has been frozen 
out on top of the ridges. It is not ad- 
visable to roll wheat ground after it has 
been sown, because it leaves it too flat to 
receive the clover seed. To prevent the 
timothy being killed between the drills, I 
ran a Hallock weeder diagonally across 
my wheat field after sowing. It left the 
field in a good condition. The timothy has 
come up all over and there being no high 
ridges, is equally protected. It is much 
better than rolling or leaving it as the 
drill left it. 





Our Experience Corner. 





To thresh corn with a grain separator, re- 
move all but one row of teeth in the con- 


caves. Put in a board or screen to prevent 
cobs from getting into the elevator. Have 
corn very dry and feed butts first. Your 


corn will be threshed and cleaned and your 
fodder shredded.—[O. F. Royce, Wyoming 
Co, N ¥. 





Our experience during the season shows 
that in farming there is plenty of business 
and the mind and hands can be kept well 
employed. No profession or occupation is 
so full of opportunities as farming.—[R. C. 
Goodall, Addison Co, Vt. 





The most effective means of getting rid 
of the pea louse tried here, is one teaspoon- 
ful of concentrated lye in two gals water 
sprayed on the vines and washed off aith 
cold water in an hour or so, Some vari- 


eties of both garden and sweet peas will 
show leaf spot from this treatment, but will 





soon outgrow this. This solution is also 
useful to keep hoppers or thrip off rose 
bushes.—[C. P. Auger, New Haven Co, Ct. 


 — 

I recently visited the home of Julius W. 
Yale of New Haven Co. Mr Yale started 
the idea of pasturing sheep in the cemetery. 
The plan has been successfully tried and 
with good results in clearing out the briers, 
ete. It is worth trying in many country 
cemeteries. Mr Yale has a fine flock of 
Leicester sheep and a fine herd of Devon 
cows and oxen. He believes the Devons 
are the best all-round cows for milk or but- 
ter, and oxen and beef. Mr Yale and his 
son Hobart are stirring, energetic farmers, 
thoroughly up with the times. It does a 
young man good to meet such men.—[C. H, 
Geer, New London Co, Ct. 


—$——_— 


Basket and Question Box. 


When to Prune Peach Trees—J. F. S., 
Va: In the latitude of Md and Va, peach 
trees may be with perfect safety cut back 
at any time from Oct to March, or when 
in a dormant condition. Ten or 12-year-old 
trees that have never been cut back and 
are way up in the air, would probably be 
greatly benefited by cutting back all the 
leading, upright branches from 4 to 6 ft, 
the work depending entirely upon the in- 
dividual requirements of each tree. Neg- 
lected trees thus cut back might not fruit 
as freely the first season after cutting, but 
if annually pruned afterward, they should 
live longer, be more vigorous and produc- 
tive of more and better fruit.—[J. H. Hale, 
Connecticut. 








Bean Weevil—c. W. H., Mass, and oth- 
ers: No doubt the white maggot described 
as injuring beans is the young of the com- 


mon bean weevil, Bruchus obtectus. We 
would like to examine samples. If you 
have only a few beans, place them in a 
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good, tight barrel and pour 2 oz bisul- 
phide of carbon in a saucer and set it upon 
the surface. Cover the barrel tightly and 
let stand undisturbed for 24. hours. See 
that no lights are brought near the barrel 
curing the fumigation. The bisulphide is 
a very volatile liquid, as clear as water; 
and explosive when the fumes are mechan- 
ically mixed with air. It can be used with 
perfect safety if caution is taken about 
lights. Used in grain, 1 lb bisulphide will 
do for 100 bt. 


Ailanthus Trees—W. K. H., N J: The 
blossoms from these trees are not injurious 
to poultry. The trouble with your chick- 
ens comes from some other source. Scald 
their drinking water and feed vessels, add 
some powdered charcoal to the mash and 
Douglas mixture to the drinking water. 
See that they have an abundance of good, 
sharp gerit. 


Alfalfa—N. G. V. H., N Y: Alfalfa seed 
can be procured of any of the large seeds- 
men. It will not do to sow it with other 
grass seeds, such as timothy or clover, but 
it should be sown alone as early in the 
spring as possible, on well-drained land, 
with a porous subsoil. The land must be 
fitted very thoroughly and finely. 


Burning Brush in Orchard—W. M.: 
Brush in a young orchard should be 
burned as soon as it is cut from the trees, 
and in this way many insects and fungous 
pests are destroyed. The trees will be least 
damaged, however, when they are in dor- 
mant condition, as during comparatively 
mild weather in winter or early spring. 
Pile in small heaps, as far as possible 
from the trees, and do not put on the brush 
fast enough to cause a very large flame. 
Also try to do this work when there is 
little or no wind, so that the heat will not 
be blown toward the young trees. 


















possible to make. 


free upon request. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


The factory of the Waltham 
Watch Company is the largest and 
most complete establishment of the 
kind in this or any other country. 

Waltham Watches are the most’ 
accurate pocket time-pieces it is 


““ The Perfected Américan Watch’’, an illustrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be sent 


American Waltham Watch Company, 
‘ Waltham, Mass. 




















We willsend our FOLDING SAWING MACHINE to be tried iz 
advance. 


——— So ou 8 cent of money in 

Baws wood in rpm hang ng iy oe slay out of a 
man’swork. Over 176,000in use. Our 1901 model machine is 
Se Pere aa 


illustrated 
FOLDING 6A ING SAWING MAOHIN 
+ nag +l Step Chicago, Ils. 
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= on Milch Cows 


A treatise on the Bovine species in general. Translated 
toe the last and enlarged edition, by J. 
secretary American Jersey Cattle Club. This Srapeietion is 


from the last work issued by the author before death 
and of course embodies Guenon’s very la ews, and 
such changes in and additions to the corly treatise as 
his experience taught him were needed. A the ma Ls 


trations being reproduced by phot Pan wl u 
the most complete presentation Guenon's 
found in the language. Over 100 illustrations. 
a 7 —_ > Hg 3 2 atoe'd, 

aio ree and many 
ORANGE JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette ie 
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Empire State Breeders Hold Live Meeting. 


[From Page 685.] 

late, especially as his cows got too fat and 
did not give the amount of milk he looked 
for. So he inquired how much a cow ought 
to give a day or in a year, how much it 
was safe to feed her, and if Jersey cows 
were especially subject to milk fever. It 
was found among his contemporaries that 
6 qts a day the year around was a good 
average amount of milk, but he was told 
by the meeting that it was not enough. 
Pres Olin said his dairy of 26 cows gave 8800 
Ibs on the average, and E. W. Mosher of 
Aurora said that Mr Bennett’s average of 
6 ats was less than 4000 Ibs. It was gener- 
ally held that the feed must be too fat- 
tening, especially as Mr Bennett confessed 
to the use of considerable corn. Feed a 
cow all she will eat if the ration is well 
balanced for milk, was the advice, as it 
will not then be fattening or debilitating. 
As to milk fever, Dr Smead said it struck 
the good cow, Jersey and others alike. He 
advised milking her before calving, feed- 
ing light and giving an occasional dose of 
epsom salts. 

Other addresses of the meeting of espe- 
cial interest were delivered by W. W. Small- 
wood of Warsaw on The horse, and by C. 
W. Brodhead of the Pa bd of agri, on Care 
of the feet and teeth of the horse. Mr 
Brodhead said he had shod horses 32 years 
and was so far as he knew the only farrier 
on such a board. The average horseshoer 
knew next to nothing of a horse’s foot and 
never would know more till some effort was 
made to educate him. His address was the 
last of the meeting, but he held the audi- 
ence to the end and was showered with 
questions on closing. There were other ex- 
cellent addresses, making a very meaty 
whole, although some names on the pro- 
gram did not materialize. 


What the Deputy Masters Did. 


AT THE OHIO STATE GRANGE. 











The assn held its sessions between the 
sessions of the state grange. President J. 
D. Martz read his annual address, giving 
some history of the association and recom- 
mending work for the coming year. A com- 
mittee was appointed to which the ad- 
dress was referred to distribute the dif- 
ferent subjects to the proper committees. 
The assn is composed of the deputy mas- 
ters (or organizers) and their wives, of the 
counties of the state. In addition to the 
duty of organizing granges, which was 
originally their mission, has gradually been 
added the work of inspecting granges, by 
noting the efficiency of their ritualistic 
work, the proficiency of bookkeeping, con- 
ferring degrees and in general to note the 
condition of everything and render them 
such help as they may be in need of. The 
work of such inspection, reported to the 
state master, keeps him informed of the 
condition of the order all over the state, so 
he can apply a remedy when and where 
needed. 

Some blank forms have been supplied to 
deputies on which to make report; some 
deputies have formulated their own blanks. 
A uniform method will probably soon be 
adopted. The method of inspection is lack- 
ing yet in a uniform system, but time will 
soon complete a plan by which all depu- 
ties will work. The state grange at first 
was slow to encourage, by material aid to 
deputies, not realizing the supreme  ne- 
cessity of co-operation with them. The 
membership gradually changed, becoming 
more liberal as necessity made it appar- 
ent to them that the whole grange useful- 
ness depended to a large extent upon the 
efficiency of the corps of deputies. 

Worthy Master Ellis heartily recom- 
mended the continuation of grange inspec- 
tion because of the valuable information 
it gave to the state officers and the oppor- 
tunity it affords for instructing the mem- 
bership. Some counties proposed to inspect 
their deputies rather than the grange and 
report his ailment. Reports show that 
some grange’s books need a revised system 
of accounts, while others will bear’ the 
closest scrutiny. State Secretary C. M. 
Freeman expressed it as his opinion that 
the work done and the improvements sug- 
gested by one session of this meeting were 
superior to any one session of any 
state grange he ever witnessed. The little 
things, the minutiae, that make the dff- 
ference between success and failure, had 
been noted and provided for. The assn 


asked for one session of the state grange 
next year, 


which the executive committee 








LOADED LONG ISLAND TRUCK WAGON. 


at its session after the close of the grange 
granted; and made Tuesday afternoon sub- 
ject to the pleasure of the deputy masters. 
J. D. Martz of Salem was re-elected presi- 
dent and J. N. Mendenhall of Westland, 
secretary. 





Grange Notes. 


NEW YORK. 


Glen elected: Master, Ira Van Deveer; 
lecturer, Mrs H. D. Shelp; secretary, E. 
Van Horn. 

Broome Co Pomona elected: Master, G. 
C. Valentine; lecturer, O. E. Baldwin; dele- 
gates to state grange, John Moses and Mrs 
G. C. Valentine. 

Steuben Co Pomona met at Canisteo, Dec 
12. Sec Hulbert introduced an emphatic 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted, 
requesting our U S senators to use their 
votes and influence to secure the enact- 
ment of the Grout bill. Also a resolution 
unanimously adopted strongly objecting to 
the irrigation of the arid lands of the 
west by the general government. Twenty- 
two candidates received the degree of Po- 
mona. The Pomona grange now has a mem- 
bership of 607. Officers-elect for 1901 are 
Master, H. E. Lobeck of Rheims; secretary, 
Lorenzo Hulbert of Hornellsville; lecturer, 
G. W. Bundy of North Cameron; delegates 
to state grange, Lorenzo Hulbert of Hor- 
nelisville, Mrs C. A. Carter of Canisteo, D. 
H. Travis of Greenwood, Mrs C. A. Miller 
of Rathbone, Frank H. Little of Hedgeville, 
Mrs H. Ward Stewart of Fowlerville, G. 
R. Burdett of Hornellsville. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The officers of the state grange, elected 
at the state grange session, Dec 13, are: 
Master, W. F. Hill of Westford; overseer, 
A. C. Barrett of New Milford; lecturer, 
A. M. Cornell of Altus; steward, H. A. 
Gooderham of Patton; assistant steward, 
H. H. Pratt of Oceanville; chaplain,, Rev 
W. H. Chipman of Finleyville; treasurer, 
Ss. E. Nivin of Landenburg; secretary, J. 
T. Ailman of Thompsontown; gate keeper, 
W. Chase of Fall Brook; Ceres, Mrs V. B. 
Holiday of Crooked Creek; Pomona, Mrs 
L. A. Thayer of Atlantic; Flora, Miss Flor- 
ence Rhone of Center Hall; L. A. S., Mrs 
Mary E. Bloom of Lockhaven; executive 
committeeman, G. W. Oster of Osterburg; 
finance committee, J. T. Patton of War- 


riors Mark. 
OHIO. 


Columbian of Richland Co . observed 
Thanksgiving eve with a fine entertain- 
ment. About 150 Patrons and invited guests 
met for the annual banquet. Four tables, 
set the full length of the hall, were loaded 
with delicacies. Several interesting papers, 
essays and songs delighted the audience. 
Columbian Patrons are getting much bene- 
fit in an educational, social and financial 
way. They are working the grange for all 
it is worth. 


The Best Farm Leases. 


The custom of leasing farms and the form 
of lease made between landlord and tenant 
vary with each section and with the con- 
ditions which exist upon each farm. It is 
seldom that any two leases are drawn ex- 
actly alike. In general there are two forms 
of leasing land which exist throughout the 
country. First, the cash rental, whereby 
the tenant pays a stated sum in cash for the 
use of the land and buildings thereon and 
furnishes all the tools, teams and labor and 














ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 


receives the entire product to dispose of as 
he sees fit. 

In some instances stipulation is made that 
a certain amount of stock must be kept and 
a greater or less proportion of the hay, 
straw and grain products be fed upon the 
farm. ‘The payment of taxes is a special 
arrangement between landlord and tenant. 
Another and very common system of rent- 
ing is for share rent, in which the farm is 
worked at thirds or halves. 

In N Y State, where the landlord fur- 
nishes the teams, tools, seed and stock, the 
tenant pays for one-third of the fertilizer 
and purchased feed, except for the teams, 
and does all the labor, receiving in return 
one-third of the products. The landlord 
pays the cash taxes, but the road tax is 
often worked out by the tenant. Where 
the farm is worked at halves the tenant 
furnishes the tools, teams and stock, half 
of the seed and half the fertilizer and both 
share equally in the crops. If there is 
much fruit on the farm, the tenant some- 
times pays the taxes for a half share in 
the fruit. Otherwise he may receive only 
one-third of the fruit. In the western part 
of the state, where orchards are of from 
10 to 30 acres, a cash rental for a term of 
from two to five years is much practiced 
and it often happens that the fruit alone 
will more than pay the rent. In Otsego 
Co, where dairying and hop raising are 
largely followed, each party furnishes half 
the stock, butter packages, salt and seeds 
and pays half the taxes, threshing bills, 
hop picking and purchased.feed for the 
dairy. The owner furnishes fencing ma- 
terial, hop twine, baling and fertilizers. 
The tenant furnishes the tools and teams 
and each share equally in the product, ex- 
cept the garden and poultry, which belong 
exclusively to the tenant. 

In Ohio farms are largely leased for grain 
rent. Where the tenant furnishes every- 
thing, he gets two-fifths of all the grain 
and crops raised, delivering the landlord’s 
share at his home or market. Where the 
landlord furnishes half the seed, he re- 
ceives half the crops. Where the landlord 
furnishes everything, including implements 
and pasture for tenant’s cow, he receives 
two-thirds of all crops raised and often 
pays two-thirds the threshing and repairs 
to implements. Where the shares are di- 
vided equally, the landlord often furnishes 
an equal amount of stock. 

The conditions of the share renter in Tenn 
seem to be more favorable to the tenant 
than in most other sections. Where the 
landlord furnishes the teams, tools, seed and 
garden and the tenant the labor, the crops 
are divided equally, but where the tenant 
furnishes everything, the landlord receives 
but one-third of the crop for the rent of 
the land. 

In Ga and throughout the south where 
cotton, cane and corn are the principal 
crops raised, the share system largely pre- 
vails. The owner furnishes the mules, seed, 
tools, pays for half the guano, the cost of 
ginning the cotton and grinding the cane, 
unless there is a gin or mill on the place, 
and each share equally in the crops. The 
landlord usually furnishes the tenant with 
provisions until his crop is marketed, or 
stands security for him at the store. 

In Vt both cash rent and share systems 
are practiced. Usually the tenant furnishes 
all the labor and pays half the expenses 
of the farm and the proceeds are divided 
equally. The teams are furnished as may 
be agreed upcn. 

Whatever form of lease is adopted it 
shculd always be made in writing, drawn in 
duplicate and signed in the presence of one 
or two witnesses, one copy being retained 
by the landlord and the other given to the 
tenant. 


Carting Garden Truck—By careful pack- 
ing, vegetables may be carried without 
boxes and piled far above the sides of the 
ca:t. The illustration shows a loaded market 
wagon in the yard of an L I truck farm. It 
will be drawn to the New York city mar- 
kets, 15 miles distant. In the rear end are 
cabbages piled snugly and evenly. Next 
are boxes of tomatoes, followed by more 
cabbages, a few squashes and some apples 
in bags on top of the load. The excellent 
roads of the region make it possible to haul 
heavy and bulky loads safely and quickly 
to the city. 








Your paper is very vaiuable to me as I 
do most of my farming according to its 
directions and have always been successful, 
[Geo A Thornton, Greenesville Co, Va. 
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Chautauqua, Chautauqua Co, Dec 24— 
Hay is in good demand at $9.50 to 10 in 
barn. Butter is worth 22c for dairy and 26c 
for creamery, cheese 12c per Ib, potatoes 50c 
per bu. 

Afton, Chenango Co, Dec 24—Seldom has 
winter set in with so little fall.plowing done, 
Springs are filled up. Should present con- 
ditions continue, there should be a good 
grass crop another year. Hay is high, $15 
being paid at barns, while some are asking 
18 to 20. Some are reported starting into 
winter with 10 or 12 cows and not five tons 
of hay on hand. Number of farms being 
sold. 

Middlebury, Wyoming Co, Dec 24—Win- 
ter has set in with a much better supply 
of water than last year. Horses are high. 
Many farmers have gone to the Buffalo 
stock yards for horses. Many in this 
neighborhood have ordered corn from the 
west for feeding sheep, the cost being 40 
to 45c per bu. Pork is high, $6 to 7 per 100 
lbs, and in good demand. 


Cherry Valley, Otsego Co, Dec 22—Fine 





sleighing and general teaming the order 
of the day. E. P. Marks has rented his 
farm to George Snyder and removed _ to 


Cherry Valley. E. L. Hinkley has completed 
arrangements with his several farmers in 
this locality for another year and returned 
to his home in Rome. Patrons of the Har- 
risongcheese factory have agreed to deliver 
their milk there another year. 


Caton, Steuben Co, Dec 24—Ground is as 
yet but little frozen under the snow. Wheat 


grew finely and went into the winter in 
fine condition. The ice and wind in the 
early part of the month did much dam- 


age to apple and maple orchards in some 
parts of the county. Up to Dec 4 the 
weather was fine. Swamps are now well- 
filled with water. Corning’s farmers’ in- 
stitute is to be held on March 11-12, and 
farmers ought to be interested enough to 
attend in large numbers and make it the 
event of the season. 


Freeland, Cortland Co, Dec 21—When the 
snow fell it came just after a rain and froze 
to the trees and weighted them down to 
such an extent that it broke off many limbs 
and made working in the woods quite dan- 
gerous. The supervisors, at their annual 
convention at Cortland, voted to appropri- 
ate $1200 to buy a stone crusher to be used 
on the public highway throughout the 
county, and to be operated by the pris- 
oners who are held in the county jail, in- 
stead of sending them to the penitentiary, 
where they are required to labor as the 
law directs. The subject of good roads 
was well considered by the board. A vote 
was also carried that a piece of road be re- 
placed under the Higbey-Armstrong act, in 
the village of Truxton, one mile long, to 
show the people what a good road is. 


Candor, Tioga Co, Dec 22—A snow storm 
Nov 24, followed by rain, swelled the 
streams in this vicinity the highest since 
*65. Considerable damage done to bridges, 
dams, etc. Farmers have done a great deal 
of plowing, and are in good shape for win- 
ter. Stock buyers, taking advantage of the 
searcity of fodder, have bought nearly 
everything that the farmers would sell, at 
about half value. Many have sold their 
new milch cows, for which they realized 
fair prices, $35 to 40. Lambs are worth 4%c 
per Ib, veals 6c, potatoes 35 to 40c per bu. 
Potatoes yielded about 50 bu per acre, with 
occasionally a piece that went 100. 


Awards on Dairy Products—Among the 
awards of special prizes at the recent meet- 
ing of the N Y dairymen’s assn at Water- 
town were the foilowing: Best exhibit of 
dairy products, Rosemary creamery of 
‘Adams, first; Charles Day of Theresa, sec- 
ond; H. J. Walker of Theresa, third. The 
finest dairy butter, Jared Van Wagenen, Jr, 
of Lawyersville. The two silver cups 
for the highest scoring export and 
home trade cheese made in Lewis Co, were 
won by Charles E. Pierce of Copenhagen 
on export cheese, score 9914, with a tie on 
home trade between C. E. Pierce and B. 
M. Graves, each having a score of 100. The 
Littauer congressional cup, offered for the 
highest scoring home trade cheese made 
in St Lawrence Co, won last year and this 
by W. <A. Freeman of Gouverneur. 


Highest scoring creamery butter, Thomas 
score 98 O, 


F. Rutherford of Chipman, 
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B. Austin of Norwood, for dairy butter 
scoring second: highest. There were five 
exhibitors in competition’ for the Cornell 
challenge cup for. home trade cheese who 
scored 100, as follows: William Flath of 
Phila, A. B. Hargrave of Heuvelton, C. E. 
Pierce and ‘B.° M. Graves of. Copenhagen. 
The $25 Eastman silver cup,-on which F. P. 
Dunaway of East Rodman and Charles 
Kirkland of Redwood tied on their score at 
the Certland meeting last. year, was again 
competed for this year by the same makers 
and the result @was another tie, each scor- 
ing 99 on his cheese. 


Pulteney, Steuben Co, Dec 24—Wheat 
was seeded so late that*it has made but 
small growth. Orchards and forests’ were 
injured by a severe ice storm. Some or- 
chards on. high land were ruined. But. lit- 
tle fodder on hand and stock correspond- 
ingly cheap. Hay $18 per ton. Only one 
silo in town, but many are talking of them 
for another year. 


Granby, Oswego Co, Dec 22—Farmers are 
beginning to get interested in: having rural 
free delivery. A-gentleman who is a reader 
of American Agriculturist was through this 
vicinity recently, getting signers to a peti- 
tion and from all appearances it is some- 
thing the farmers are decidedly in favor 
of having. The majority of farmers, who 
live two to four miles from the postoffice, 
receive their mail on an average about 
once a week, by going after it. If they 
receive a letter which they wish to answer 
they have to wait until they go to the 
postoffice the next week, or make an extra 
trip of perhaps 4 to 8 miles.—[C. W. A. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Dec 24—Eggs in 
demand at 30c per doz, butter 28-to 30c per 
Ib, rye 58c per bu, rye straw $13 per ton, 
pork 7 per 100 lbs, chickens 8c per Ib. The 
long, mild autumn has enabled farmers 
to get work well ahead. Cattle were out 
on pasture until after Thanksgiving. Au- 
gust Smodell has bought the McKinstry 
farm of 100 acres, near Ketchum’s Corners. 
The Finnegan boys will work the Dodd 
farm, formerly the Leggett farm, the com- 
ing year. Hay is bringing a better price 
here than in the Troy market, 18 per ton. 
Apples are not keeping well and are worth 
1.25 to 1.50 per bbl, potatoes 1.50. L. Smith 
is buying lambs and poultry. The former 
he wholesales by the carcass for lilc per 
lb. Nearly every farmer has a fat cow for 
market. E. Darrow expresses great sat- 
isfaction with his horse power shredder. 
Back roads are in bad condition. The ca- 
nal closed Dec 10 after a very prosperous 
season. A new dock is to be built at Be- 
mis Hights. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Dec 26— 
Cross & Manchester bought 700 turkeys for 
their North Adams trade at 14c per lb. F. 
D. Mosher has enlarged his poultry house. 
He is going into the poultry business on 
a large scale, none but the best laying 
breeds to be kept. J. O. Joslin has sold to 
western parties two fine Buff cockerels, one 
for $50, which was a prize winner. He has 
also bought a fine Buff Wyandot bird. J. 
E. Skillie has disposed of his Buff Ply- 
mouth Rocks and bought Buff Wyandots, 
which he thinks mature earlier. Frank 
West is wintering a large pen of Buff Wy- 
andots. 

Port Burwell, Elgin Co, Dec 24—Frost 
has gone into the ground about 6in. Feed 
of all kinds will be pretty well used up by 
spring and many farmers will have to buy. 
Apples are rotting badly in the cellars and 
the indications are that they will soon be 
above $2 per bbl. All kinds of poultry are 
quite plentiful in the markets. Freeman 
Chute has gone to Chicagd, Ill, to spend 
the holidays. Hog market is quiet at $4.25 
per 100 lbs 1 w. The harbor works have 
closed down for the winter. 


Stafford, Genesee Co, Dec 23—Stock has 
gone into winter quarters in most cases 
in geod condition, although coarse fod- 
der is scarce. Severe winter weath- 
er set in somewhat earlier than 
usual and many farmers being un- 
prepared, much unhusked corn yet remains 
in the field and much of it is frozen to 
the ground. Butchering is now in order; 
10 large hogs were killed on the Maloney 
farm recently, one of which dressed over 
500 Ibs. Free rural mail delivery in the south 
part of Stafford will go into operation 
early in Jan. The Howell Reed bean ma- 
chine has been in operation since early 
fall. The crop is not giving the usual 
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yield, but is of fair quality: Dressed pork 
is on the market at $6.50 to 7 per 100 lbs. 
The apple crop is nearly all delivered, be- 
iug sold some time ago at 1.40 to 1.60. A 
few lots were held and 2 per bbl was 
realized for Baldwins. Several lots of rus- 
sets are now in store along the Transit, a 
famous apple belt, for an advance in price. 
Much of the cabbage crop was sold from 
the field at 6.25 to 7.50 per ton; while con- 
siderable was put in storage and is said 
not to be keeping well. New milch cows 
somewhat scarce and in good demand. But- 
ter and eggs bringing good prices, 


Selkirk, Albany Co, Dec 24—Hundreds of 
laborers are anxiously anticipating the ice 
harvest. The short fall pastures compelled 
a number of milkmen to buy a portion of 
their daily supply from farmers. remote 
from the city in order to supply their cus- 
tomers. This shortage in cases of drouth, 
a few years ago, when inspectors were un- 
known, was usually made up through the 
pump handle. 


Greenville, Greene Co, Dee 23—Stock is 


making serious inroads on fodder. Potatoes 
are being held and locally bring higher 
than regular market prices. The supply of 
pork is 50 per cent short of last year. Hay 
is about 30 per cent short. Apples mostly 
sold out. Butter 22c per lb, potatoes 60c 
per bu, hay $16 per ton. 
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Avoca, Steuben Co, Dec 24—Woodland 
and orchards on high grounds very badly 
damaged by the ice storm of Nov 24. Some 
orchards are ruined. Some estimate their 
loss of timber in the thousands. Cutting 
wood, butchering and drawing a few po- 
tatoes occupy the attention of farmers. 
Farmers not inclined to sell many potatoes 
at the present prices, 42 to 45c per bu. There 
are more auctions than usual at this time 
of year. Winter grain is small. The ground 
is now well filled with water. 


Jordan, Onondaga Co, Dec 24—The recent 
ice storm did considerable damage to trees; 
it lasted four days and the ground is cov- 
ered with boughs and many large limbs 
were broken off. Potato buyers have been 
active all the fall and have bought about 
alt here at 40¢ per bu; 14,000 bu have been 
shipped from Jordan. Wheat 75c per bu 
and a little going to market. Stock doing 
well, the immense crop of corn fodder mak- 
ing up for the short crop of hay. Butter 
and eggs are scarce and high. It has been 
a good year for turkeys, Many tons mar- 
keted this week. Apples all sold and now 
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there is quite an advance in price. Barley 
is 55c at station. 
Hartford, Washington Co, Dec 22—The 


scarcity of help has kept work behind. Corn 
has been a good crop, about 75 per cent, 
Pctatoes a very good yield. Dale Gibson 
raised 900 bu on four acres. Stock of all 
kinds has gone into winter quarters in fine 
condition. Parties are looking after sheep, 
paying $3 per head there. Cows are in 
good demand at 25 to 46 per head. Pork has 
dropped off from 7% to 6c, with a prospect 
of its going lower. Beans not a good yield. 
Apples a large crop. B. S. Ingalls has 
shipped from Smith’s Basin 6642 bbls of ap- 
ples, averaging a little better than 2 per 
bbl. This is only a small part of the crop, 
as many sold to the local markets. Not 
much buckwheat raised in town this season. 
Hay is selling well at the local markets, 15 
per ton. Butter 26c cash, with a small 
amount on hand. Cheese factories have 
teen run so much later than usual this sea- 
son the butter supply is short. Fresh eggs 
are in good demand With a very limited sup- 
ply. At the closing of the Old Hartford 
cheese factory many of the patrons will 
take their milk to the creamery at West 
Granville. Some of the patrons of the 
creamery at Fort Ann have sold their milk 
to parties in Troy for $1.20 per can. Some 
of the Hartford dairymen think of sending 
their milk to the creamery at Smith’s Basin, 


Perry City, Schuyler Co, Dec 22—Corn 
husking was nearly completed at the close 
of Oct. Corn was light in this section. 
Beans a light crop, averaging 5 to 10 bu 
per acre. Hay was the shortest crop for 
many years. Late potatoes turned out 
much better than was expected, some 
pieces yielding 100 bu of nice tubers per 
acre; most of them sold for 35c. The 
drouth was broken in Oct by several rains 
which were beneficial to wheat, but the 
early sown is damaged greatly by fly, and 
is going back all the time. Late sown is 
looking very well and_ getting a fair 
growth. There is some demand for fresh 
cows at $30 to 40. 


LeRoy, Genesee Co, Dec 22—The cabbage 


crop is over 12 tons per acre and 
brings $6 to 7.50 per. ton. Nearly 
all sold, although a few have stored 
in cellars. Danish Ball Head is the 
variety grown mostly. Wheat is 
looking well. Early sown stands up and 
later sown hugs the ground better and has 
a stronger look. Where it follows oats in- 
sects are working. Wheat is worth 72c. 
Apples about all sold. 


Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, Dee 22— 
Crops are hardly up to the average. The 
extreme drouth extending through the sea- 
son shortened most crops. Grass seeding 
has fared poorly; much will have to be 
reseeded. Much more fall plowing than 
usual. Most of the small crop of hay has 
been marketed at $12 to 15 per ton. 


Bonney, Chenango Co, Dec 24—McDer- 
mont, Bunger & Co pay the farmers $1.25 
per cwt for Dec milk at this place. The 
large Beebee farm, containing 550 acres, 
with 28 cows and some tools, was sold re- 
cently to Alicott Bros for $3000. The farm 
will keep 70 cows. Farmers are generally 


improving their farms and buildings. 
3 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Prize Corn—At an interesting session of 


the Princeton agri assn held recently with 
Col J. A. Kunkel, at his farm in Mercer Co, 





all farmers present were amazed at 
the size of the Eureka yellow’ corn 
which was grown this year. He 


thinks it is the best variety that can be 














COL KUNKEL’S EUREKA CORN, 


planted. The ears averaged almost 1% Ibs 
each. The accompanying photograph shows 
the exhibit. This sample is not as good 
as could have been made by more careful 
selection, but is simply a trifle better than 
the average from the whole field of many 
acres, the ears of which over the whole 
tract will average 1 lb each. This is in 
marked contrast to the small variety of 
corn usually grown by Jersey farmers. 


Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, Dec 24— 
Farmers have work done in fields. The 
new moth has injured wheat in barns so 
that some farmers are feeding it to stock, 
it not being fit for market. Hay is selling 
for $15 per ton, straw 13. Shippers are get- 
ting 4c per qt for milk. Winter grain has 
a good top. Many farmers are holding 
pork until after the holidays, expecting bet- 
ter prices. Turkeys have brought l4c per 
lb for the Christmas trade, capons 18c. Ice 
harvesting has begun. 

Aura, Gloucester Co, Dec 24—The demand 


for sweet potatoes, large quantities of 
which are stored in this locality, is limited 
and prices low, not over $1.25 per bbl and 
that only for the best medium-sized, bright 
stock. Last season’s product is unusually 
large in size and shippers say there is no 
call for that kind. Though New York 
manure has advanced 25c per ton, mak- 
ing the price $2 cash, large quantities are 
being bought for next year’s crops. 


A Splendid Horticultural Program—A 


program of more than usual interest has 
been provided for the 26th annual meeting 
of the N J state horticultural society at 
Trenton, Jan 3-4. The opening session will 
be devoted to reports of officers and com- 
mittees, appointment of committees and 
president’s address. In the afternoon and 
evening sessions, Jan 3, there will be the 
following papers: San Jose scale and other 
fruit insects, Prof J. B. Smith, state ento- 
mologist; The profits of plum culture, Da- 
vid Baird of Bair and William Skillman of 
Rocky Hill: Partnership of trees and fungi, 
P. F. MacDougal, director botanical. gar- 
den, Bronx Park, N J; Sylviculture in rela- 
tion to horticulture, Prof John Gifford, N 
Y college of forestry. In the question box 
Pres D. D. Denise of the state bd of agri 
will lead a discussion on Is it advisable to 
plant more Kieffer pear orchards? The 
final day will bring up the following timely 
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topics: Some results obtained in cross 
breeding of plants, Dr B. D. Halsted, state 
botanist; Irrigation in the east, Prof E. B. 
Voorhees; Peach tree culture, C. M. Har- 
rison, Verona; Fruits and marketing, J. H. 
Hale, So Glastonbury, Ct; Progress in cul- 
tivation of carnations, F. C. Goble, Verona; 
Spraying of fruits and vegetables, J. S. Col- 
lins, Moorestown; Profits of strawberry cul- 
.ture, Dr J. B. Ward, Lyons Farms; The 
Yuture of apple growing, Emmor Roberts, 
Fellowship; Farmers’ vegetable garden at 
the close of the century, J. B. Regers, New- 
ark; ‘New varieties of fruits of merit, dis- 
cussed by members. Samples of fruits and 
flowers for exhibition are solicited. For fur- 
ther particulars address Sec H. I. Budd, 
Mount Holly, N J. 

Vernon, Sussex Co, De? 24—Ice is about 
7 in thick on ‘the ponds, where there is 
water enough to fill them. Robinson & 
Hawkins, creamerymen, have found  diffi- 
culty in securing someone to fill their ice 
houses. Rye and wheat look fine over all 
the township. Some farmers did consid- 
erable plowing this fall. The lime kilns at 
McAfee have shut down, throwing quite a 
number out of employment. Many farm- 
ers here haul wood to these kilns during 
the winter, but will find no market there 
this winter. Apples are rotting badly and 
some farmers are complaining that pota- 
toes are rotting also. Local merchants are 
paying 34c per doz for eggs and can’t get 
enough to supply the demand. Butter is 
selling for 28c at store. The creamery at 
this station is receiving about 70 cans of 
milk per day. Roads are in splendid “con- 
dition for carting. Joseph Surrows has 
been loading a car of heavy timber, to be 
used at the zinc mines in Franklin Fur- 
nace. 


MARYLAND. 


Conditions Favorable Among Md Farmers. 





Not in a great many years has Md had 
such an open and agreeable winter for 
cleaning up the farm. Practically no snow 
has fallen, while the weather has been calm 
and bright. Autumn pasture has been fair- 
ly good and much stock is still grazing in 


the fields this fourth week in Dec. All 
kinds of live stock are in fine condition. 
Corn is mostly shucked and ecribbed. Fod- 


der is bundled and stacked, ready for feed. 
We have had just enough cold weather 
to freeze the ground slightly, so that wheat 
fields were not cut up badly when the corn 
and fodder were hauled out. Wheat is in 
gcod condition over the most of the state. 
It was planted late and contains little or 
no fly. 

Farmers have had no difficulty in dispos- 
ing of their products this fall and winter, 
but the prices in all cases have not been 
very remunerative. In the sweet potato 
growing areas ofeAnne Arundel, Wicomico 
and Somerset counties many farmers are 
holding their crop. The prices are fair and 
the demand for Md sweets is increasing. 
The crop was dug, put up in good condi- 
tion and consequently is keeping better 
than usual. Early in the fall white pota- 
toes were very low and many farmers held 
their crops. Prices are better now. The 
crop is keeping in good condition. Hay was 
short, owing to the severe drouth that pre- 
vailed over a large part of the state in late 
summer. More corn fodder, therefore, than 
usual has been put up. 

A few of the older peach orchards on the 
eastern shore are being pulled out. While 
the crop was very large the past season 
many growers realized no profit. Other or- 
chardists say they did fairly well, and are 
planting more trees; but the ‘peach fe- 
ver” that led so many farmers into the 
business 12 to 15 years ago, like any other 
disease of long standing, now shows its ef- 
fects upon the individual. He has become 
disgusted with the peach business, and is 
drifting back into wheat and corn: and a 
few into small fruits. ‘The peach crop, on 
the other hand, in western Md, while not 
as profitable as it might have been from 
the money end, was a decided success. Some 
growers lost money, others came out even, 
but the most careful growers added a neat 
sum to their bank accounts. Many  or- 
chards had too much fruit, and  conse- 
quently it was small Many trees were 
badly broken on account of large crop, and 
much hard.work still remains to be done 
in these orchards.. They will be thoroughly 
overhauled this- winter and next spring. 

The set of fruit buds for next year’s crop 





is not large, young trees having made more 
fruit buds than older ones. ~The apple crop 
was small, but most farmers have a few 
barrels in their cellars. The crop of Kieffer 
pears was very large from: the eastern 
shore, but growers realized little profit from 
their orchards. The product sold for 15 to 
25c per bu in the orchard. Crop went 
mostly to canners. The orchards are in 
fair shape and growers are cutting out bro- 
ken limbs and cleaning out rubbish at this 
time. Many orchards of pears and apples 
were badly blighted this season and there 
is much blighted wood -to be cut out be- 
fore spring. This should be done at once. 
Be sure and cut far enough back in the live 
wood so as to get all the organisms that 
produce the disease. They are sleeping in 
the sap under-the bark, between the dead 
and live wood. 

The grange in.Md as a state.organization 
is practicaly dead, but there still .' main 
three or four very active and live organiza- 
tions in the Sandy Springs section of Mont- 
gomery and Prince George counties. There 
is an awakening among farmers, and sev- 
eral live organizations have been formed. 
They are called farmers’ clubs. Now is the 
time to organize... Remember, the farmers 
are a power if they are properly organ- 
ized. Select a leader and get to work. Pre- 
pare yourself to assist in securing much- 
needed legislation for the farmer. 





Changes at Agricultural College—No 


event in recent years has caused so much 
comment among Md farmers as the resig- 
nation of Prof W. G. Johnson, as state en- 
tomologist, to become associate editor of 
American Agriculturist. He has been be- 
sieged with letters from every part of the 
state to reconsider and withdraw his res- 
ignation; the Baltimore and the state press 
have universally heraided-the news of the 
great loss the state sustains in his de- 
parture. The Baltimore Sun _ says: “In 
Prof Johnson the state loses the brightest 
and shrewdest champion of the farmer it 
has ever had, while American Agricul- 
turist gains a man of remarkable and un- 
usual resources for editorial and executive 
work.” Prof H. P. Gould‘will in all proba- 
bility be Prof Johnson’s successor. Prof 
Gould has been with Prof Johnson over two 
yéars and is thoroughly familiar with all 
the details of the state, college and experi- 
ment station work. He has_ the indorse- 
ment of the state hort soc, the florists and 
nurserymen. He is a well-equipped man 
for the work, is well known in the state 
and farmers should write to Gov Smith at 
once indorsing him. and secure his appoint- 
ment. ; 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Lander, Warren Co, Dec 24—Recent rains 


have furnished abundance of water for all 
purposes; it was'much needed. Fall plow- 
ing done. Cattle’ went-into winter quar- 
ters in quite good condition, notwithstand- 
ing the dry weather all through the fall. 
The amount of corn grown for fodder is in- 
creasing every year, providing for an in- 
crease of stock and thereby keeping up the 
fertility.of the farms. Hay is worth $12 at 
the barn, butter 28 to 30c to retail custom- 
ers, potatoes 50c per bu delivered. Apples 
are too poor tobe offered on the market at 
any price. 





LONG ISLAND. 


Shelter Island, Suffolk Co, Dec 26—The 
eauliflower crop mostly marketed before 
cold weather set in and at good prices. 
The crop was fairly free from worms. 
growers who have frostproof sheds built 
in‘o banks and have cauliflower in them, 
are getting big prices. F. N. Dickerson is 
the heaviest shipper, 10 to 20 bbls per day. 
he is getting $6 to 10 per bbl in New York. 
Red cabbage crop was short, but cleaned 
up at good prices, 1.25 to 1.50 per bbl, Savoy 
1 to 1.25. Potatoes are slow at 45 to 60c per 
bu. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 


New York. 
OrTsEGco Co—Worcester: Nine-tenths the 


hop crop in this town is sold, at from 13 to 
20c. The holiday. dullness is now at hand 
and aside from the usual tactics of some 
dealers to scare the few remaining holders 
into selling for 1 or 2c under the market 
quotations, the only other feature of inter- 


The, 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


est is the uncommon anxiety to purchase 
old olds. For this class of goods prices 
vary from $1 per bale to 2 or 8c per Ib. A 
lot 15 years old and with the baling almost 
rotted off went at the first-named price last 
week, 

MADISON Co—Madison: Market has been 
quiet for four weeks and only five’ sales 
reported in that time at 13% to 16c per 1b; 
but one small lot sold at former price. 
Growers ‘holding for ‘more money and will- 
ing to wait until the holidays are over for 
better prices. 

OTSEGO Co—Cooperstown: Market rather 
quiet, but about 250 bales of brewing hops 
have been sold at'14 to 16c. M. Hi Wedder- 
spoon sold 100-bales choice hops to Fred L. 
Quaif for a western brewer at 20c. This 
was one of the. best crops in the county. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Shipments of 
hops for week ending Dec 15 were: W. 
Richardson 28 bales, J. H. Tator 85, J. S. 
Hutt 37; TF. H.-Dorsett 183; for week ending 
Dec 22, J. H. Tator 242, W. M. Richard- 
son 25. 

At New York, business continues dull, 
but any tendency to weakness-which might 
otherwise result from the present condition 
is overcome. by .the relative. scarcity of 
stocks in growers’ hands, and the unsat- 
isfied needs of home consumption. The 
export trade, large as it was, has been 
overestimated and there is-still further de- 
mand and inquiry from abroad. 

Quotations at N Y as‘follows: N Y state 
crop of ’00, choice 20@22c p lb, prime 18@ 
20c, medium 16@f8c, Pacific coast, choice 19 
@21c, prime 17@19c, crop.’99, N Y state and 
Pacific coast, choice 15@iéc, prime 12@14c, 
crop ’98 5@9c, olds* 2@6c, German crop ’99 
35@42c. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at N Y 
compare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 
endin: week Septl tume 
Dec 2! last yr v0 last yz 
Domestic receipts ..3,782 . 6,185 80,817 45,654 
Exports to Europe..5,537 2,117 61,021 14,327 
Imp’ts from Europe 207 255 2,210 2,326 





FSMPA. 


Milk Notes. 


A route meeting of the milkmen of the 
Housatonic valley was held at New Mil- 
ford, Ct, last week, but was slimly at- 
tended. It was called to consider a prop- 
osition from the Mutual milk and cream 
co of N Y, which Pres Edwin G. Seeley 
said was composed of responsible men. 
Three similar meetings have been held at 
Washington, and the milkmen with few 
exceptions have accepted the overtures of 
the company. The plan of this company 
is to take all the milk, or all it can get, 
which comes over thee N Y,NH&HRR 





at the regular best (exchange) market price 


for milk until April 1, with 15c per can off. 
It proposes to kill off the 10c per can com- 
mission now exacted by dealers during four 
months, and 20c during eight, and make 
the prices 15c less the year round. The 
company expects to put up several stations 
or creameries along the road and has prom- 
ised to build and equip one at New Milford. 
For the present the company will receive 
the milk from the small stations until its 
creameries are built; after that this is not 
decided. With the 15c arrangement = the 
company will furnish cans. A. G. Titus of 
Washington told of the experience with 
this company at. that place. A farmers’ 
committee investigated the matter in N Y 
and after their report nearty every producer 
accepted the company’s offer and _ sent 
their milk to the Mutual. After 15 days’ 
shipments each farmer promptly received 
a check for the full amount due him. 

The Bouckville milk producers’ assn con- 
sists of 20 members with aggregate of 400 
ccws, producing 60 cans milk per day, which 
is sold to J. C. Fayen of N Y at $1.30 per 
100 Ibs. -The milk shipping station was de- 
etroyed by fire Nov 16, and as the cheese 
factory stood in close proximity, Mr Fayen 
made an offer for the same, with a view 
of converting it into a shipping station. To 
this a majority of the members objected, as 
it was built only last March in order that 
the producers could maintain an independ- 
ent position of all-milk monopolies. It was 
then decided to ineorporate the assn, and 
articles of incorporation have been filed 
with the sec of state at Albany. The assn 








[19] 


has no connection with the F S M P A and 
that assn has no local section here or near- 
by. Producers here have lost faith in the 
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workings of it. The charter of the Bouck- 
wille producers’ assn is given. for 25 years 
with a capital stock of $1700, divided into 
shares of $5 each. The directors, who will 
have full charge of the company’s affairs, 
are M, G. Fuess and P. J. Martin, elected for 
two years, and M. E. Washburn, L. J. Mor- 
gan and M. F, Lewis, elected for one year. 
It is gratifying to note that the spirit of co- 
operation is growing and that dairymen are 
learning that it is the key to the milk situ- 
ation.—[L. W. Griswold, Madison Co, N Y. 
The Milk Market. 
At New York, supply of milk last week, 


according to reports of the city dealers, 
more than sufficient to meet demands, and 
in consequence the surplus, which was in 
brisk demand the previous week, ruled 
rather easy in the upper part of the city. 
West of the Hudson the nominal quotation 
of the surplus remained at $1.59 p can of 
40 qts. Considerable interest is felt in the 
regular monthly meeting ofethe milk ex- 
change directors, called for the last Wed- 
nesday in Dec. Leading directors said the 
character of the Christmas trade would de- 
termine whether or not the exchange price, 
which is 34c p qt, would be changed. 

Receipts by rail and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk, at the various distrib- 
uting points in New York city in 40-qt cans 
oa the week ending Dec 22, were as fol- 
Ows: 


Fluid Cond’s’d 

milk m milk 
Ly CUES Pa Pp ere” 28,775 934 180 
D, Lack and W ...... 27,500 510 _ 
fo SR pe 29,747 1,393 _ 
N Y Cent (long haul)...18,383 478 — 
N Y Cent (Harlem) ...11,950 135 360 





Susquehanna .......... 13,446 180 137 
WeSt-BROTO coc cccccc ces 10,690 414 618 
Lo. RPS 2,020 — — 
New HAVEN -..c.ccccccce 6,980 oa — 
Lehigh Valley ......... 12,730 391 _ 
New Jersey Central ... 1,430 105 _ 
Other Sources ......... 100 115 _ 

Total receipts ....... 169,751 4,655 1,195 

Daily average ........ 24,250 665 171 

ce S|. Pere 167,527 4,843 902 


The N Y Central (long haul) carried 36 
cans of pot cheese during the week. 


Additional Markets. 


At Buffalo, cattle quotably 15@20c higher, 


demand good. Monday of:this week re- 
ceipts were 110 cars. Shipping steers sold 
at $4 75@5 50, stockers and feeders 3 25@4. 
Calves steady at 6, hogs also a shade high- 
er Monday of this week, when 60 double 
decks came in. Yorkers sold at 5 15@5 20, 
pigs 5 25@5 30, medium heavy droves 5 10. 
Sheep 10@20c higher. Monday of this week 
30 double decks came in. Sheep sold at 
3: 50@4 50, lambs 4 50@5 50. 


At Pittsburg, cattle reported active and 





higher. Receipts Monday of this week 60 
cars. Quotations revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 65 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 
Good, 120 to 1300 Ibs, + 470@490 Poor to good fat cows, 1 

Fair, 900 to 1100 ibs, 3 35 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 2 50 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 2 25 Bologna cows,phd, 8 00 
Rough, half fat, 8 F'sh cows & springers.£0 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@425 Veal calves, 50 


Hogs in good: demand at slightly ad- 
vanced figures. Monday of this week 30 
double decks came in. Heavy droves quot- 
ably $5 10@5 15, mediums 5 20@5 25, york- 
ers 5 20, pigs 5 25. Sheep steady 3 50@4, 
lambs firm at 4@5 50. Arrivals Monday of 
this week 15 double decks. 


CONNECTICUT—At Bridgeport, pota- 
toes 65@75c p bu, white onions $1 25 
@1 50, red and yellow 70@90c, cab- 
bage 3@4 p_ 100, lettuce 50@75c p 
dz, radish 25@40c, celery .60c@1 25, carrots 
50c p bu, squash 1 25@2 p bbl, spinach 
1 25@1 75. Apples 1 .75@3 25 p bbl, cran- 
berries 9@10. Fey eggs 40c p dz, live chick- 
ens and fowls 9@lic p Ib, broilers 19@20c 
d w, turkeys 13@16c. Corn 48@52c p bu, 
oats 30@34c, bran 18@19 p ton, cottonseed 
meal 28@30, middlings 19@21, hay 18@20. 

At New Haven, Baldwin apples $1 75@ 
2 25 p bbl, Greenings 2 50@2 75, Kings’ 3, 
cranberries 5 75@9, Catawba grapes 14c 
5-lb bskt, walnuts 250 p bu. Potatoes & 
@iic p bu, white onions 90c@1 25, red and 
yellow 55@65c, turnips 35@50c, cabbage 
5 p 100, spinach 150 p-bbl, celery 1 
1 50 p dz bchs, parsnips 85c p bu, pumpkin 
lc p Ib, squash 1%c, clover honey 12%4c, 
Fresh eggs 32@35c p dz, live fowls 9@9%c p 
Ib, chickens 12@16c d w, turkeys 14@17c.- 
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Ten Years’ Changes in Delaware Farming. 





{From Page 675.] 
with during the past two seasons by the 
pea louse. 
NEW METHODS OF MARKETING PRODUCE. 


An important new feature has grown up 
in the last two years in connection with 
the marketing of the fruit crops. Formerly 
the grower shipped his fruit to commission 
merchants in the cities, taking all the 
risks attendant upon that method. Now 
the largest part of the fruit, especially in 
the case of peaches, is sold to buyers at 
the railroad stations. The farmer receives 
his money when his fruit is unloaded and 
returns home, knowing just what.the re- 
turns are for his labor. This plan is far 
better for the majority of farmers than 
the old one, although a few large growers 
still find it profitable to ship to dealers in 
the cities. é 


Maryland Horticulture at the Front. 








Good attendance, attractive displays 
helpful discussions and general interest 
marked last week’s annual meeting of the 
Mad hort soc at Baltimore. There were 
present Bailey of N Y, Hale of Ct and Mor- 
rill of Mich, besides Waite and Taylor of 
the U S dept of agri and a host of success- 
ful Md fruit growers. The favorable change 
in the attitude of these fruit growers to- 
ward the Md agri college during the past 
three years is marked. There was general 
and sincere regret when Prof W. G. John- 
son announced at the meeting that he was 
about to leave the state and must resign 
as an officer of the society and also as a 
member of the staff of the exper sta and 
state dept of hort. Strong resolutions of 
regret at losing him, and of warm wishes 
for his future success and welfare were 
adcpted. 

Zesides the array of talent indicated 
above, another marked feature of the meet- 
ing was the extensive display of fruit in 
glass in formaline or other preserving fluid, 
J. W. Kerr of Denton, Md, led in this, show- 
ing 243 varieties of plums. L. P. Miller of 
W Va, S. H. Derby of Del, John Bell of 
Kent Co, Md, Thomas Vickers of the same 
county, all had fine displays of fresh apples 
and pears. H. P. Gould of the Md exper 
sta submitted a paper on New fruits, which 
was really, as he explained, rather an ac- 
couut of how some of the more recent va- 
rieties behave in Md. The Miller Red and 
Phoenix raspberries, the Superior straw- 
berry, the Merserean blackberry and the 
Waddell peach are especially successful. 

The discussion on the use of cowpeas, 
opened by Prof M. B. Waite, was confined 
nearly to its use in the orchard, and two 
points were made clear, namely, don’t let 
it cover the ground so as to prevent sum- 
mer tillage; i e, have it in drills or only 
in strips down the center. between the 
rows. Secondly, don’t use more than % bu 
of seed per acre when sowing in the or- 
chard. Hale and Morrill talked peaches, of 
course. Thorough, constant tillage, severe 
pruning and radical thinning were the 
strong points in culture, accepting always 
that peach yellows must be controlled by 
cutting out all diseased trees as soon as 
the first sign of the malady appears. 

In his address on Modern notions in or- 
chard management, Prof Bailey dealt with 
fundamental problems. He said that the 
fundamental principles of tillage, pruning, 
spraying and fertilizing are well estab- 
lished; the details of working out these 
principles must vary with varying circum- 
stances. William A. Taylor described the 
hort exhibit at the Paris exposition, draw- 
ing the lesson that Americans may learn 
from the French the value, in money, of 


growing fruits of the highest quality. M. 
B. Waite said he was making a very large 
number of crosses between the Kieffer and 
Bartlett pears, the desired end being to get 
@ pear tree ashardy and thrifty and pro- 
lific as the Kieffer, 


with fruit having the 





size of the Kieffer and the quality of the 
Seckel. To this Mr Hale remarked, “Don’t 
want much, do you?” 

James S. Harris was re-elected pres and 
Prof H. P. Gould takes Prof Johnson’s place 
as sec and treas. The society receives an 
annual appropriation of $1000 from the 
state. 


—— 


Steam Engine for Farm Power. 
A. A, SOUTHWICK, MASSACHUSETTS, 





I would use steam for the simple reason 
that the power would be as reliable as 
any and the steam from a boiler could be 
used in sO many ways to the best advan- 
tage on any farm of considerable size. Elec- 
tric motors and gasoline engines have their 
advocates and in some situations would far 
excel any other power. 

Any who visited the Columbian exposi- 
tion at Chicago at the time this class of 
machinery was being exhibited, had the 
best possible opportunity to compare the 
qualities of motive power. I was more 
than surprised at the working of the large 
variety of engines. These machines would 
run about a field as fast as a team, in any 
and all directions, turn in as short space, 
and in a general way answer all the re- 
quirements of a team. 

A six-horse-power engine in good order 
would supply splendid power for a silage 
cutter and I do not believe it economy to 
have a smaller size than this. For myself 
I would use a 10-horse power traction en- 
gine, which would not only move itself 
from place to place, but would run sev- 
eral machines at the same time and make 
steam for the variety of uses on any large 
farm. In this state wood cut and split ready 
for the stove proves a good source of in- 
come on many farms, and would be more 
so were the proper power and appliances 
at hand to work it up economically. One 
of these engines would not only move it- 
self under its own steam to a distant wood- 
lot, but would also carry the machinery 
for sawing and splitting. 

In selecting an engine I would get one 
with sufficient traction to the wheels to 
move a load without too much slipping 
upon the ground. Select one that has the 
fewest parts to keep in order and the best 
all-around workmanship. In the care of it 
get the best advice you can from your 
nearest steam boiler inspector. 


Farm mortgages have been paid off rap- 
idly during the past two years and the 
money received from bountiful crops is be- 
ing invested in new machinery, better 
homes, farm buildings and better live 
stock. Country people are more prosperous 
than they have been for many years.—[H. 
A. Phelps, Mitchell Co, Kan. 





I have a farm of 80 acres, 30 of which 
I devote to potatoes, 30 to alfafa and 20 to 
oats. I started out with horses and cows. 
I made a mistake in going into an irriga- 
tion enterprise which was not well man- 
aged and lost a lot of money. Farming is 
profitable here if it is judiciously carried 
on.—[J. M. Clark, Weld Co, Col. 





Roots for Milch Cows—W. F. S., Ind: 
Parsnips, beets and carrots are all suitable 
for milch cows. Parsnips should not be fed 
as generously as the other roots, % bu per 
day being ample. They should be cut or 
sliced when fed raw, generally, after milk- 
ing. 








AGEN TS “WANTED. 


jy E pay $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs 
to_ introduce our poultry compound. Send stamp. 
JAVELLE MFG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 





Agriculturist Led Them All. 


The results from our small advertisement 
in the Farmers’ Exchange column of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist were so pleasing that we 
intend to try it again. We sold. several 
tons of crushed shells from the few words 


‘we had in the best of all farm papers, 
American Agriculturist.—[Empire State 
Brooder Co, Halls Corner, N Y. 








OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


a al a a 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, A and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetab a or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to cell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
ini issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 
noticeable as a large one 

THE RATE for the Farmers’ Exchange” adve' 
only five cents a word each insertion. ” eee o 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














EGGS AND POULTRY. 


PS paper, illustrated, 20 pages, 25 cents per 
ear. Four months’ trial 10 cents. Sample free, 64- 
on . oo. — best free so yearly subscribers. 
one, cents. Jatalog of poultr 0 ree 
POULTRY’ ADVOCATE, Senease, RU . 


UNIQUE incubators and brooders are Sencamteed to be 














perfectly satisfactory to purchaser or your money 
back; catalogue free. UnIgU E INCUBATOR AND 
BEOODER CO, Clinton, N 
NHOICE: stock for sale, White Wyandots, Plymouth 
Rocks, Brahmas, Cochins, Leghorns, turkeys, geese, 
ducks and guineas. Catalog free. PINE TREE FAKM, 
30x M, Jamesburg, N J. 
R SALE—Our entire breeding stock White Leghorns, 
Black Minoreas, Barred Plymouth Rocks; <a bar- 
gains. PIKE POULTRY FARM, Groton, N 








Barred Rocks, Brown Leghorns, ‘cheap. NELS¢ )N 


BROS, London, Pa. 


HITE Plymouth Rock 
WARD, Audubon, N J. 


Be White Wyandot 
Johnsville, NY. siti 
50 MAMMOTH Bronze turkeys. ADY, Sharon, Md 


50 - 
1 —cockerels, 150. G. M. 





~~ cockerels. 8S. SPONABLE, St 








LIVE STOCK. 


YRSHIRES, Oxford sheep, Cheshires, R C and S C 
White Leghorns, one bull calf 6 weeks, one heifer 

calf four weeks, heifer two years, in calf, boars fit for 
ewes and lambs. H. J. BROWN, 





se rvice, sows in farrow, 

Harford , N Y. 

Or ¥ DUROC-JERSEY and thin-rind boars, 50 “gilts, 3, 6 
_ fall pigs, one registered Jersey wie Scotch -— 
pups and B P Rocks; farm prices. JAMES D. KIGEI 


Box B, Charlestown, Ind. 


JEDIGREED Poland-China sows, 
three months; two Jersey bulls, 
BIGHAM & SONS, Gettysburg, Pa. 
EGISTERED Chester-Whites, choice 
five recorded boars and 35 recorded sows. 
Cc. ROPER, Charlestown, W Va. “ : we = 
M. MAGIE COMPANY, Oxford, O. Headquarters 
e for Magie Poland-Chinas. . Established over 50 years, 
CmESTEE “swine, collie pups, brood bitches. PAINE 
So Randolph, Vt. 


A NGOEA goats. HORACE A. FIELD, Wellsboro, Pa 


bred; pigs, two and 
‘three months. W. M 





stock, bred by 
ARCHIE 














COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 








LDEST commission house in New York: established 

1838. Bae, cheese, Fa pork, poultry, dressed calves, 
game, etc. E. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St, N Y. 
AW, ‘kinds at produce and poultry sold by I. C. 

BARNES & CO, 29 Washington St, New York. 
Highest prices, prompt returns. 














APPLES, onions, potatoes, poultry, eggs, butter, dried 
beans, hay, straw, etc. GIBBS & BRO, 308 
North Front St, Philadelphia. 
OULTRY,. eges, apple:, potatoes; highest prices. 
P y i? HOOVER, Philadelphia. a 
a 
FURS. 
AW furs wanted. Highest cash prices paid. Se ( 
uotations. EDWIN G. BAKER, 10, ‘South Ware 
St, vidence, R I. 
KUNK, mink, fox and other furs wanted. We pay 
highest prices. W. G. FULTON & CU, Stewarts- 
town, Pa. 








S Senta Highest price paid for skunk and other furs. 
oe ae to M. J. JEWETT, Redwood, Jefferson 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





~~ Young budded b appte, pear and plum, llc each. 

to G. C. STONE’S wholesale nurseries, Lans- 

ville, Se ay for 80-page catalog. Secure varieties now, pay 
in _ Spring. 

‘EED potato catalog, oats, 

POTATO FARM, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





corn and poultry. SMITH 
Manchester, N Y. x 





W ANTED—A successful creamery man, with ample 
capital, wants to buy a creamery or Cheese factory, 
or a suitable site foréne. Must be near railroad depot, 
and not in New York city milk-shipping territory. Ad- 
dress CREAMERY, Box 404, Walton, N Y. 


ARGE fiour mills, established 50 years; 
new machinery, splendid water power; 

idends 15 r vent; nothing safer. 

nished. WILSON MILLS 

Fast 62d St, Chicago. 


Wy ‘NTED- In Pennsylvania or New York, a location for 
a creamery; would buy or lease one already in oper- 
Address P O ROX 12%, Richlandtown, Pa. 








new building, 
‘shares $25, div- 
Bank references fur- 
ASSOCIATION, Suite BK, 563 


ation. 




















An Expert’s Experiments. 


The past three years Mr G. B. Barnes of 
Hatfield, Mass, has been growing tobacco 
from seed procured direct from the Vuelta 
Abajo district of Cuba and has developed 
the fact that the seed the first year from 
the island will reproduce: the fine flavor for 
which that tobacco is celebrated the world 
over. His process of growing is toget plants 
under glass early and after transplanting 
and tobacco begins to ripen from bottom 
of the stalk up, the leaves are picked and 
etrung on wire in sheds to cure, and by let- 
ting top suckers grow until leaves ripen, 
gets from one plant or stalk 40 or more 
leaves, the very top ones being the best for 
fillers, as they are thick and dark and fin- 
est in flavor when properly sweated. Af- 
ter being cured in the sheds the tobacco is 
packed in cases and placed in a hot room 
to sweat, but as this variety of tobacco 
needs double sweating, is, after about four 
weeks, taken from the cases, softened up 
with pure spring water and again placed 
in hot room with heat up to 90, and often 
120 degrees, and so remains until sufficient- 
ly cured for making into cigars. No betune 
or flavoring or drug is used, hence no in- 
jury to health in smoking the cigars. We 
have examined specimens of this tobacco, 
seen it made into cigars and good judges 
pronounce it of very fine flavor, in fact, we 
think the tobacco is all that Mr Barnes 
claims for it, viz, to be quite equal in looks 
and flavor to a larger part of genuine im- 
ported. While the cost of producing is very 
much more than the other kinds, it is worth 
more and may, when its value becomes bet- 
ter known, be more extensively cultivated. 


Selling by Contract. 











Tobacco contracts are a difficult thing 
to draw up and to stand by, because of 
the varying character of the leaf. The 
great trouble will hang on the one word 
“merchantable” tobacco. The following 
contract is a copy of those left -growers 
last year by a firm doing a large trade. It 
is almost worthless for the reason that the 
purchaser can demand “sound, merchant- 
able” leaf only, and no grower can sell leaf 
of exactly that character. It is as follows: 

Syracuse, N Y, Aug 29, 1899. 
We have this day bought of H. R. Rus- 
sell all of the crop of tobacco raised by 
him in the year 1899 at 17% cents per 
pouns. and agree to receive the same in 
undles, if in sound, merchantable con- 
dition (pole sweat, shed-burned, hailcut 
and wet tobacco to be considered unmer- 
een), at Syracuse, on or about Dec 1, 


J. G. HILL. 


A form of contract given by another 
buyer is far more satisfactory and clear, 
it not being arbitrary in detail and allow- 
ing that all.tobacco is not in quality abso- 
lutely perfect. This contract is one of the 
best the Tobacco Editor has seen: 

Lancaster, Pa, Sept 1, 1900. 
This certifies that I have bought of 
James Smith of Tioga, Pa, his mf 
of tobacco grown in 1900 on 12 acres of 
land. Price 2ic per pound, in the bundle, 
to be delivered in merchantable condition 
about Dec 1, 1900, if ready, or as soon as 
it is ready, at my place. The tobacco to 
be free as possible from pole sweat and 
stem rot, also wet tobacco and fat stems. 
I have paid $500 down and the balance 
I will pay when the tobacco is delivered. 
J. C. HALLOCK. 


The New York City Market. 


Business has been good, especially during 
early Dec, and held up better than might 
be expected during the holiday season. 
Manufacturers continue to be on the look- 
out for special lots and certain grades to 
keep up their plants, and as a result there 
is more or less hunting about in ware- 
houses. There is but very little old leaf 
in warehouses in growing sections and the 
stock in this city is lighter than it has 
been any New Year’s for a long time. 

As fast as any of the new crop reaches 
this market it generally changes hands 
quickly. Packers are just now more inter- 
ested in the new crop in their country ware- 
houses than in the city offices. In New 








England, warehouses are practically bare 
of the old crop, it having been sold, and 
the new crop as it is being delivered finds 
plenty of room. Much the same condition 
prevails in Pa, but in that state seedleaf 
only has been sold to any great extent. 
Shipments to this market have been lib- 


” 
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eral for several weeks. Among the sales 
made in this city during Dec have been the 
following: 

New England: Seed leaf, 50 cs ’99 at 25 
to 35c, 55 cs do at 30 to 50c; Hav, 150 cs 
799 at.30 to 55c, 188 cs at 20c fillers out. 


New York: 100 cs 99 Onondaga at 1i2c, 
300 cs ’98 do at 12%6c. 
Pennsylvania: 600 cs ’99 seed or broad 


leaf at 18c, 375 cs do at 12 to 12%c, 1050 cs 
do at 12 to 18c, 400 cs do at 13c; 150 cs ’99 
Hav seed B’s at 12 to 13c. 

Ohio: 450 cs '99 Zimmer Spanish at 1léc, 
950 cs do at 14% to 15%c, 450 cs do at 15 to 
154%c, 250 cs do at 15 to i16c, 70 cs ’97 
do at 15%4c; 270 cs ’99 Gebhart at i14c, 100 
cs *98 do at 13c. 

Wisconsin: 900 cs ’99 Hav at 12 to l4c, 
1350 cs do at 10% to 13c, 1670 cs do at 10 
to 18c, 250 cs do at 12c, 800 cs do at 13 
to 15c, 100 cs °98 do at 15c, 150 cs do at 
11 to 12c, 150 cs ’97 do B’s at 12c. 





Lancaster Co (Pa) Growers Meet. 


At the bi-monthly meeting of the assn 
last week, Mr S. L. Hershey presented the 
following resolution, which was unanimous- 
ly adopted: 

Whereas, the U S dept of agri has been 
conducting investigations in the production 
of new varieties of cigar-leaf tobacco and 
in improved methods of cultivation, cur- 
ing and fermenting—the results of which 
promise to be of immense ~alue to growers 
and others interested in this industry; and, 

Whereas, The sec of agri in his report to 
the president states that he is unable, un- 
der the present organization of the divi- 
sion of sails and the low statutory salaries, 
to secure and retain the services of compe- 
tent tobacco experts, as he cannot pay the 
salaries which they receive from business 
— and private corporations; therefore, 

Resolved, That we heartily approve the 
work of the said department and earnestly 
wish that congress and the sec of agri ex- 
tend these investigations and carry them to 
ror highest possible degree of efficiency; 
and, 

Resolved further, That we urge the ab- 
solute necessity of securing and retaining 
the services of thoroughly competent to- 
bacco experts—men in whom we may have 
confidence—at such salaries as are paid by 
business firms and corporations. 

Mr M. L. Floyd, tobacco expert of the 
U 8S dept of agri, then addressed growers 
on sweating and growing tobacco. Speak- 
ing on black rot, he stated this trouble 
was frequently caused by the packing. If 
tobacco is put into heat the gum flows 
freely and rot is prevented. Next summer, 
the dept of agri will raise, cultivate, cut 
and cure a crop of tobacco for the benefit 
of growers. Mr Floyd believes Lancaster 
Co has the soil and climate and growers 
—_ raise a better quality leaf if they want 
oO. 

How to manure the ground to raise a 
crop, was the topic for discussion on the 
program. Mr Brackbill said the usual way 
was to take eight 2% ton loads to the acre. 
Mr Greider said that he thought that the 
manure should be put through a fermenta- 
tion process and should be put on in the 
fall. It should not be allowed to lie on 
the surface all winter, but should be 
plowed under. Mr Ranck said he had ap- 
plied manure both in fall and spring and 
had found no difference in result. The ex- 
perience of a number of the members 
showed that both methods are good. Pres- 
ident Herr was in favor of the ground 
being covered naturally over the winter. 
He had sowed his tobacco field with rye 
and plowed it under in spring and had 
obtained good results. . 

Ex-Treasurer S. L. Hershey made report 
for 1897, ’98, ’°99 and ’00. 

TENNESSEE—With the favorable ‘weather 
of Dec, planters have delivered a large part 
of the crop. Its quality is somewhat bet- 
ter than that of last year, but it contains 
more short leaf and will have but few good 
heavy lugs. Colors generally are good, and 
in most part is of fair to good body. Prices 
are higher than last year’s on an average. 

PENNSYLVANIA—The crop in Clinton Co of 
about 750 a was only of dverage quality be- 
cause of the prolonged summer drouth. 
About 75 a have been sold in the bundle 
at 10c per Ib through, a few lots at 916c, a 
few at 12c. One grower has just sold 17 a 
at 10c for wrappers and binders and 2c for 
fillers all assorted. Some of the largest 
growers in Pine Creek township are Smith- 
Simmons Est 28 to 35 a, George C. Shaw 18 
to 20 a, A. Farwell 15 to 20 a, M. Hetburn 22 
to 23 a, Hayes Stuart 20 to 22 a. The Wilson 
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hybrid is generally raised, although a few 
— planted Ct broad leaf and others Pa 
see 

Oxn10—The ’99 Zimmer Spanish in the Mi- 
ami valley continues in demand at 10 to 
124%c and trash brings a fair price. Some 
’00 seedleaf has been sold at 7 to 9c through, 


Catalogs Acknowledged. 


Ss. L. Allen & Co, Philadelphia, hand- 
some and fully illustrated catalog of Planet 
Jr garden implements. 

Charter Gas Engine Co, Sterling, Ill, il- 
lustrated and descriptive catalog of gas 
and gasoline engines. 

Loomis & Nyman, Tiffin, O, descriptive 
catalog of well drilling machinery and 
pumps. 

Monarch Grubber Mfg Co, Long Tree, Ia, 
catalog of grubbing machinery, freely il- 
lustrated with half-tones. 

Bateman Mfg Co, Grenloch, N J, beau<- 
tiful catalog of farm and garden imple- 
ments. 

Racine ‘Hatcher Co, Racine, Wis, de- 
scriptive catalog of incubators and brood- 
ers, with directions for caring for chickens. 

Gale Mfg Co, Albion, Mich, full line of 
farm tools for preparing and cultivating 
the soil, and planting and harvesting crops, 


Coming Agricultural Conventions. 


STATE DAIRY MEETINGS. 


my buttermakers, St Paul........Feb 18-22 
Mich dairy ass’n, Lansing..........Feb 5-7 
Wis dairy ass’n, Mondovi..........Feb 12-16 
Uteh dairy ass’n, Salt Lake City....April 3 
‘Wis cheesemakers, Madison........Jan 23-25 
Vt dairy ass’n, Burlington..........Jan 8-10 
East Ont dairy ass’n, Elgin..........Jan 9-11 
Ct dairy ass’n, Hartford............Jan 15-16 
Kan dairy ass’n, Topeka............Jan 9-11 
GRANGE MEETINGS. 

W Va state grange, Charleston....Jan 24 
Col state grange, Denver...... Jan 8-11 
N Y state grange, Poughkeepsie....Feb 5-7 
Ct state grange, Bridgeport........Jan 8-10 
LIVE STOCK AND BREEDERS’ CONVENTIONS. 
Tex live stock assn, Ft Worth..... Feb 12-13 
Nat’l live stock ass’n, Salt Lake City, 

TIGR i. 0 & occ <io-4s.94:k0:cucd-oae Benisicn SN LEE 
Am P C record ass’n, Cedar Rap- 

GBM, FG. 0 cece casccsapececsdacksimes ae 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

West N Y hort soc, Rochester......Jan 22-23 











N J hort soc, Trenton................Jan 3-4 
Kan hort soc, Topeka ...........+-Dec 27-29 
Del hort soc, Middletown ........... Jan 9-11 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mass agri convention, Madison, Wis. Feb 5-6 
Neb board agri, Lincoln..............Jan 15 
Nat’l wool growers, Salt Lake City..Jan 19 
N J board agri, Trenton......... -...dan 16-18 
Kan board agri, Topeka.......... ...Jan 9-11 


Nat’l league com mcehts, Cleveland....Jan 9 
Poultry show, Boston, Mass.......Jan 15-19 
Ohio Dairy assn, Columbus.......... Feb 6-8 
Haat N YY hort aoc, WD. oicccisen Feb 13-14 





Swollen Leg—W. H. C. (N Y) has a horse 
that was kicked six weeks ago. The swell- 
ing has disappeared, except a little below 
the hock joint, which goes away when 
exercised, but returns after standing. The 
horse is not lame. Mix 4 oz nitrate of potas- 
sium and 4 oz sulphate of iron, divide into 
24 doses, give one twice a day in bran mash 
until all are taken. Repeat this quantity 
if needed. Also bandage the leg at night, 
in the morning take off the bandage and 
hand rub the leg well and give light exer- 
cise. 

Butter—D. B. (N Y) has a cow whose 
cream made good butter up to four weeks 
ago, now it will not make butter. In such 
cases mix her cream with that of a cow 
that is fresh. If this cannot be done you 
will have to wait until she comes in fresh 
again. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





Verona Club, an association of common 
people. No millionaires. A beautiful win- 
ter home on co-operation plan. Live cheap- 
ly as at home. A few rooms left. Come 
take one. Verona Club, Avon Park, Florida, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOL'TSALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

















Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago..........] .70 | .66 | .40%4) .30%] .21%4] .22 
New York........ 77 | .72%e} .46%9| 3854] .2734| 28% 
BOStON ...--2 00+ - — | 484] 4249] .312y) .32 
Toledo ........-. _ 6914] .37 | .32 2344] .24%4 
Bt LOaiS.. ..-ccce.f -T2 -69%4| .34%4] .30%4] .23 24 
Minneapolis..... -7234| .64%9] .3234] .27%_] .23%! .23 
Liverpool ........ Bt4_} 83} .56 | AT - _ 











At Chicago, the old year is closing with 
the grain markets quiet in nearly all par- 
ticulars, interest possibly centering in corn, 
The holidays brought their usual dullness, 
operators preferring to wait until the turn 
of the year before engaging in transactions 
of magnitude. The season is close at hand 
when the visible supply of wheat in the 
U S and Can is at its highest level, and as 
it now makes a substantial total,,the sen- 
timental effect is against the price. But 
there is the other factor in the wheat mar- 
ket always forceful during the winter, the 
possibility of damage through sharp 
changes in temperature. As for the im- 
pairment to winter wheat through the Hes- 
sian fly, the full measure of this cannot be 
known for some time. 

Wheat has averaged rather dull, remain- 
ing close to a 70c level, Dec delivery work- 
ing down to 69%c p bu, subsequently recov- 
ering a little, Jan 70@70%4c. 

Perhaps more attention is 
the reports of Argentina’s surplus, 
now that the crop in that coun- 
try is being harvested and moving toward 
export points. American Agriculturist’s 
statistician, who is investigating agri- 
cultural conditions in Argentina, is send- 
ing us from time to time interesting ad- 
vices which throw much light on the pos- 
sibilities of the resources of that country. 
It seems probable that the wheat exports 
from Argentina during the coming season 
will not prove burdensome. The European 
grain markets are quiet and rather dull. 

The movement of new corn from. the 
country is liberal and the feeling as a whole 
only steady, with Jan quotable around 36@ 
364%4c p bu, May 36c. The shipping demand 
is good and exports liberal but not unusual. 

The oats market continues a small affair, 
price range narrow, No 2 mixed for deliv- 
ery this month close to 21%c p bu, Jan a 
shade premium. Offerings in the country 
are said to be increasing. 

Rye continues quiet and the undertone 
is one of easiness owing to restricted de- 
mand on either local or shipping account. 
Receipts and cash offerings are small, how- 
ever, with some trading based on 464%4@4ic 
p bu for No 2 in store and 48@50c f o b. 

Under smaller offerings barley has ruled 
firmer, prices advancing 1@2c for the week. 
Choice to fey barley is quotable at 60@65c 
p bu, fair to good 48@55c, low grades 35@45c, 

In flaxseed the undertone is one of easi- 
ness at ruling high prices, although most 
of the business has been done at $1 59@1 62 
p bu for Nol. The market is duil. 

Grass seeds are offered but sparingly and 
the market little better than normal on 
the basis of $4 45@4 50 p 100 Ibs for prime 
timothy and 10@10 25 for prime clover. 

At New York, no particularly new fea- 
tures in the grain market. Wheat has held 
fairly firm under stronger advices from the 
west and from foreign ports. No 2 red in 
elevator sold around 77c p bu, corn Ic high- 
er than last quoted at 46%c, oats 27%c, rye 
54i%4c, barley 59@67c, prime clover seed 9@ 
llc p lb, timothy seed $4 50@5 p 100 Ibs. 
Flour has shown some activity, but ruled 
generally quiet. Fey spring patents quota- 
bly 4@4 60 p bbl, do winter 3 85@3 90, spring 
straights 3 50@3 90, do winter 3 55@3 60. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


given 














Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1900] 1899] 1900] 1899] 1900] 1899 
Chicago. # 100 lbs . - | 96 00}$7-25} $4.95] $4.20] $4 36} 94.50 
New York ...........| 5.50} 7.00) 5.30) 4.40) 4.25) 4.75 
Buffalo......... +. «-+| 5.75) 7.00) 5.10} 4.30) 4: 25 4.75 
Kansas City ......... 5.75] 6.60 y 85] 4.10) 4.25) 4.25 
Pitteburg ....-......- 5. 650! 5.10 4.30 4.25) 4.50 





At Chicago, the cattle market has moved 
in regular channels since the special holi- 
day trade closed, and no more fcy sales 
are anticipated in the immediate future. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Values as a whole are generally well main- 
tained on the basis of $5 50@6 p 100 Ibs for 
good to fcy beeves. The situation is with- 
out important new feature. Receipts of 
cattle at all western primary points during 
the year now closing show a slight gain 
over '99, but not enough to cause any weak- 
ness under the good consumptive demand 
on both domestic and export account. 

Sales of dry cows, bulls, butcher heifers, 
etc, show nearly a former range of prices, 
animals suited to local butcher trade meet- 
ing favor on the part of buyers. Stock 
cattle are quiet, but some moving to the 
country. Quotations are continued as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy beef steers, #5 85@600 Canners, $2 0@ 3 25 
Good to extra, 525@575 Feeders, selected, 3@ 4: 

Common to fair, 4 50@5 00 Stockers, 450 to 850 lbs, 3 @ He 
Native heifers, : a 75 Calves, 300 lbs up, 2 525 
Fair to good cows, O0@4 2% Calves, veal, of 50@ 5 40 
Poor to fancy bulis, 2 00@1i 50 ~Milch cows, each, 25 00@50 00 


The sheep pens were oversupplied and 
only best lots commanded full prices, with 
undergrades weak. Good to choice wethers 
$3 75@4 25, fey nominally a premium, lambs 
4 50@5 25. 

The hog market may be summed up as 
active and fairly steady, without any par- 
ticular elements of strength beyond 
the fact of good healthy demand 
for pork product. The movement 
from farms this year seems to be 
a little larger than a year ago, perhaps 
about the natural increase. The combined 
hog receipts at Chicago, Kansas City, Oma- 
ha, St Louis and St Joseph, up to the third 
week of Dec, are reported by the Kansas 
City Drovers’ Telegram at 16,350,000, against 
about 16,000,000 corresponding period of ’99. 
Recent Chicago swine prices have held 
mainly within the narrow range of $4 75@ 
4 95. 

At New York, choice steers in good de- 
mand and higher, bulls and cows steady. 
Common to choice steers sold at $4 30@5 30 
p 100 Ibs, bulls 2 70@3 50, cows 1 65@3 15. 
Recent sales include 20 Ky, av 1336 lbs, at 
5 30, 43 do, av 1240 lbs, at 5, 57 Ohio, av 1219 
lbs, at 5, 18 do, av 1255 Ibs, at 5 15, 8 cows, 
av 1006 lbs, at 315. Veal calves in fair de- 
mand at steady prices, common to ch sell- 
ing at 4@8 25. Trade slack in sheep and 
lambs. Common to ch sheep 2 50@4, tops 

25, culls 2, lambs 4 75@5 75. Recent sales 
include 72 Mich sheep, av 118 Ibs, at 3 87%, 
86 Ky. av 116 Ibs, at 3 50, 438 Pa, av 95 Ibs, 
at 3 75, 211 Ohio lambs, av 80 lbs, at 5 75, 87 
Ind, av 80 Ibs, at 5 50, 218 state, av 62 lbs, 
at 5 25. Hogs weaker at 4 95@5 30 for com- 
mon to prime. 

At London, American cattle quotably 11@ 
13%c p Ib estimated dressed weight. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, buyers discriminate sharply, 
the market for plain general purpose horses 
ruling slow and weaker, while choice draft 
animals, drivers and such as sought by ex- 


porters average nearly steady. Quotations 

are continued as follows: 
Express and heavy draft............ $70@225 
1150 to 1400-Ib chunks....... @eccecececs 50@125 
Carriage teams.....-.++.ceeees -+ee0e eel 50@650 
Drivers ........-- 00 cecccccccccccccescoes 65@425 
Saddle horses........cccccccce sccccees 65175 
General PUrpose.......-- cece ee eeee eens 35@ 75 
Western eanececsea Dcccence éececesconedass 25@ 15 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 


WEW YORK—At Rochester, apples $1 25 
@2 p bbl, cranberries 9@11, maple sugar 
9@10c p lb. Beans 1 75@2 50 p bu, carrots 
20@25c, onions 60@75c, potatoes 40@50c, rad- 
ishes 15@20c p dz. Eggs 22c p dz, live 
chickens 9c p Ib, fowls 8c, turkeys 10c, 
chickens 10@1ilic d w, ducks 12c, turkeys 
12@13c. 

At Albany, corn 47@50c p bu, oats 28@30c, 
bran $16@17 p ton, cottonseed meal 25@25 50, 
middlings 17@18 50, hay 15@18. Fresh eggs 
30@32e p dz, live chickens 3@l1lIc p Ib, chick- 
ens 10@12c d w, broilers 20@22c, turkeys 
12%.@15c, ducks 10@1llc. Potatoes firm at 
175 p bbl, white onions 4@5, red and yel- 
low 2@2 50, turnips 50@75c, beans 2 20@ 
230 p bu. Apples in good demand at 2@4 
p bbl, cranberries 9@10 25, Catawba grapes 
15@25c p bskt. 

At Syracuse, fresh eggs 28c p dz, live 
chickens 8@9c p lb, or 11@12c d w, turkeys 
13@14c, ducks 11@12c. Potatoes 45@50c p 
bu, onions 70@85c, turnips 25c, beans $2 25 
@2 50. Apples 50@75c p bu, celery 30c p dz 
bchs. State corn 55c p bu, oats 32c, bran 
18 p ton, middlings 19, hay 17@22. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
live fowls 7%@8%c p Ib, chickens 74%@8c p 





ly, ducks 8@9c, turkeys 9@10c, fowls 
8@9%ec d Ww, chickens 6@11c, tur- 
keys 9@l2c, fresh eggs 24c p dz, refrig 
stock 19@2ic. Bran $16 50@17 50 p ton, hay 


14 50@17 50, rye straw 11 50@15 50, oat 7@8, 
No 2 Pa red wheat 74c p bu, corn 42%c, oats 
28c. Bellflower apples 2 50@3 75 p bbl, Gilli- 
flower 3@4, Baldwin 2@2 75, Greening 2@ 
2 50, Northern Spy 2@3 25, Cape Cod cran- 
berries 8 50@10 50, Fla oranges 2 25@3 25 
p bx, grape fruit 4 50@6. York state pota- 
toes 50@60c p bu, Mich 45@55c, No 1 Jer- 
sey sweets 20@25c p bskt, onions 65@80c p 
bu, cabbage 11@16 p ton, cucumbers 2@ 
2 50 p bskt. Steer hides 9%@10c p lb, cow 
8%@8%c, prime tallow 5c, cake 5%c. 

OHIO—At Columbus, wheat 70@73c p bu, 
corn 35@38c, oats 25@28c, bran $16 p ton, 
shorts 15, middlings 17, screenings 15, hay 
13@14, straw 6@7. Steers 4 35@4 75 p 100 ibs 
l w, veal calves 5@6, hogs 4 50@4 85, sheep 
3 50@4 50. Eggs 23c p dz, live fowls 5c p 
lb, chickens 6@7c d w, turkeys 8c, ducks 8c. 
Potatoes 42@44c p bu, white onions 90c, 
red and yellow 80c, turnips 25c, beans 2@ 
215, cabbage 12@14 p ton. Apples 2 50@ 
275 p bbl, cranberries 8@9 50, Catawba 
grapes il%c p 4-lb bskt. 

At Cincinnati, steers $4@4 90 p 100 Ibs 1 w, 
veal calves 5 25@6 50, hogs 4 70@4 85, sheep 
2 50@3 50. No 2 red winter wheat 77@78ec p 
bu, corn 39%6c, oats 25%c, rye 5542c, hay 10 
@15 p ton, bran 14 50@14 75, middlings 15 50 
@16. Eggs 18@22ce p dz, live chickens 7c p 
Ib, fowls 6c, turkeys 7c, ducks Tec , geese 3@ 
5 50 p dz. Baldwin apples 2 5@3 75 p bbl, 
Greenings 2 50@3, cranberries 9@10. Pota- 
toes 50@53c p bu, onions 95c@1, cabbage 6@ 
12 p ton, lettuce 2 50@3 p bbl, string beans 
1 75@2 p bx. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Prices are 
R., Syracuse, 





Choice apples are scarce. 
still tending upward.—[J. T. 
i 


The apple market shows no especially 
new features, choice lots in fair demand and 
some fine specimens have exceeded 
quotations at Boston. In N Y tone 
continues steady to firm, especially 
for choice lots, the supply of such 
being reduced, many lots showing effects 
of cold weather and insecure packing. 
Quality varies from common to choice, 
nearly all lines being well represented. 

Foreign mail advices show comparative- 
ly light receipts of American and Canadian 
apples, with a fairly active market. Arriv- 
als include a good proportion of Cal New- 
town Pippins, packed in boxes. N Y New- 
town Pippins quotably $3 50@7 50 p bbl, do 
Cal 1 75@2 p bx, do Ore 2@2 25, N E Bald- 
wins 2 50@4 50 p bbl, do Greenings 3@4 25, 
Canadian Baldwins and Greenings 3@4 80, 
do Kings 3 50@6 25. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDING DEC 15. 


Liverpool London Glasgow “Other Total 
New York, 1,462 1,691 511 921 4,585 
Boston, 3,119 1,050 — — 4,169 
Portland, 13,203 500 5,781 — 19,484 
Halifax, 300 — 2,100 1,759 4,159 
St John, — — 1,012 — 1,012 
This week, 18,084 3,241 9,404 2,680 33,409 
Last year, 6,204 1,613 8,383 886 17,086 


TOTAL THIS SEASON TO DATE. 


1899-00, 447,539 184,284 192,121 104,485 928,429 
1900-01, 527,195 126,198 185,809 46,455 885,657 

Despite the prospects of a heavy apple 
crop early in the season, our subjoined ta- 
ble shows exports from U S and Canada 
to be over 42,000 bbls less than for the same 
time last season, due perhaps to the rela- 
tively low prices abroad, which failed to 
attract liberal s.ipments. Stocks in cold 
storage in the large cities are also report- 
ed moderate. Only the best zgrades are 
wanted for exporting and storing. It would 
seem, therefore, that the supply of strictly 
fine apples this season has not exceeded 
that of last to a great extent, although the 
total commercial crop, according to early 
estimates when the crop was being har- 
vested was apparently 10,000,000 bbls heav- 
ier. This gives some idea of the enormous 
quantities of second grades and windfalls 
consumed by evaporators, driers, cider 
mills, canning factories, etc, as wellas those 
fed to cattle or left under trees to rot on 
the ground. } 

At New York; demand good for choice 
varieties. Spitz $2 50@4 50 p bbl, ch New- 
town Pippin 3@5, poor to fair 1 25@2 50, 
Ben Davis 2@2 50, fcy Baldwin 2 75@3, fair 
to good 2@2 50, fcy Greening 2 75@3 25, fair 


to good 2@2 50, hard varieties 1 25@1 75, 
Lady apples 1 25@2. 
At Boston. vrices continue firm, trade 





quiet. King $2 50@3 p bbl, Snow 2@3, North- 
ern Spy 1 75@2 50 Baldwin 1 75@2 25, 
Greening 1 75@2 25, No 2 Baldwin and 
Greening 1 25@1 50, Hubbardston 2@2 50, 
Talman~ Sweet 150@2, mixed _ varieties 
1 25@1 75. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


N Y, potatoes still show 
quality brings 50c p bu 


At Syracuse, 
strength. Best 
readily. 

Potatoes have come in freely and a weak- 
er tone was noted in the market. Prices 
for No 1 stock continue firm, but demand 
not active. Arrivals at N Y have shown 
a considerable proportion of frozen stock, 
which goes at irregular figures. As com- 
pared with the same period last year re- 
ceipts have run somewhat heavier and deal- 
ers show a disposition to keep stocks mov- 
ing even at slight price concessions. Sweets 
in quite moderate supply and _ generally 
steady. Bermuda stock continues to come. 

At New York, strictly prime arivals hold 
firm. L I prime, in bulk, $1 50@2 25 p bbl, 
state and western round 1 75@2 p 180 Ibs, 
do long 1 50@1 75, state 150@1 75 p bag, 
Jersey prime 1 25@1 75 p bbl, Jersey sweets 


1 50@2 75, Bermuda 4 50@6 50. 
At Boston, steady under moderate re- 


ceipts. Aroostook Green Mts extra, 783@75ic p 
bu, fair to good 70@738c, extra Hebrons 70c, 
fair to good 65@68c, Dakota Red 55@60c, 
York state round white 60@65c, do long 58 
@60c, Mich round white 55@60c, Jersey 
sweets $1 50@2 p bbl, Va 1@1 25. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





The Butter Market. 


With demand only moderately active and 
receipts generally liberal, prices rule slight- 
ly lower at most leading distributing points. 
Strictly extra grades, however, well taken 
and steady. Dealers discriminate careful- 
ly, leaving a good proportion of grades un- 


der extra, which are somewhat irregular 
in price and demand. June makes, dairy 
and all lines sympathize closely with 
creamery and have ruled easy. Present 


prices are somewhat under those for same 
period last year, but decidedly higher than 
in ’98. An improved trade is looked for af- 
ter the holidays. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1900 ...... 25 @25%e 25 @25%c 23 @2314c 
1899 ...... 264%4@27c 2644@27c 2444@25c 
1898 ...... 20%@21c 20%@21%c 1914%4@20c 


New York State—At Rochester, extra 
Elgin cmy 26@28c p lb, do state 25c.—At Al- 


bany, cmy tubs 26@27c, prints 27@28c, dairy 
24@25c.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 22@25c, 


prints 23@26c, dairy 18@2l1c. 

At New. York, a steady tone was mani- 
fested. Cmy extra 25@25léc p Ib, firsts 23@ 
24c, June extra 22%c, state dairy fcy 23c, 
firsts 21@22c, western imt emy i5@19c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, general- 
ly steady. Fancy Elgin and other western 
separator creamery 25%c p Ib, firsts 24@25c, 
June cmy 19@22c, ladle 14@16c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, cmy tubs steady at 
24%4c p lb, prints 25%c, dairy 12@14c.—At 
Cincinnati, fey Elgin cmy 25%@26%'¢c, state 
emy 23@24c, dairy 12@14c. 

At Boston, generally steady. Vt and N 
H cmy extra 25%c p Ib, do N Y 25@25téc, 
do western 25@25%4c, June extra 2214%4@23c, 
do firsts 21@22c, Vt dairy extra 23c, do N 





Y 22@238c, western imt cmy 15@16c, ladle 
14@15c. e 
The Cheese Market. 
A firm tone is noted throughout the 


cheese market, with a tendency on the part 
of holders to place prices a shade higher 
for fancy grades. Light skims continue 
steady, but ordinary or common lots in 
ample supply and irregular. Trade is not 
of large proportions, but situation is gener- 
ally considered encouraging. 


New York State—At Rochester, choice 
twins 12c p Ib.—At Albany, cheddars 11@12c, 
flats 10%@11%c.—-At Syracuse, cheddars 11 
@12c 

At New York, stocks firmly held. State 
fey large 114%@11%%c p Ib, do small 11%@12c, 
fair to good 10%@10%c, light skims 8@9c, 
do full 2@2%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, prices 
firm. Fancy N Y 11%@12c p Ib, Ohio flats 
10@10%c, skims 8@9c 

Ohio—At Columbus, N Y cheddars firm 
at 13%c p Ib, flats 1le.—At Cincinnati,gtate 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


flats lic, twins 12@121%4c, N Y cheddar 12 
@12%c. 
At Boston, quotably firm. N Y twins ex- 


tra 114%@i1%c p Ib, firsts 1044@1lic, Vt twins 
extra 114%@11%c, western twins extra lic, 
fair to good 10@10%c, Ohio flats 10%@llc. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 





house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 


ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured, 
Beans. 

At Chicago, in comparatively lijsht sup- 
ply and prices higher. Choice mairow $2 60 
p bu, medium 2 25, pea 2 25, red kidney 2 45, 
white kidney 2 65, yellow eye 2 60, Cal lima 
3 75, imported marrow 2 30, do medium 1 85 
@2, do Giants 3 05@3 10. 

Dried Fruits. 


At Chicago, in light receipt and steady 
when choice. Choice to fey evap’d apples 
5%@7c p ib, fair to prime 44%@5%c, south- 
ern 31446@4%c, sun-dried 3%4@4c, chopped 1 
@1%c, cores and skins 1c, evap’d raspber- 
ries 19@19%4c. 

At New York, prime evaporated apples 
firm, small fruits held higher. Ch to fcy 
evap’d apples 5%@7c p lb, fair to prime 3% 
@516c, sun-dried 34%.@4'4c, chops $1 25@1 50 
p 100 Ibs, cores and skins 1 25@1 37, evap’d 
raspberries 18144@20c, blackberries 6%@7c, 
huckleberries 15c, cherries 16@1614c 

Eggs. 

At New York, strictly fine grades in mod- 
erate supply, under grades in some accu- 
mulation and lower. Nearby fcy 26@31c p 
dz, av prime 24@25c, fcy western 24c, fair 
to prime 20@23%c, southern 20@238c, refrig 
stock 17@2ic. 

At Boston, market weaker under. larger 
offerings. Nearby fey 33@35c p dz, fair to 
ch 24@28c, Vt and N H 27@28c, Mich and 
Ind, etc, 25c, western 20@24c, southern 238c, 
refrig stock 18@20c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, oranges in fair 
other fruit only moderately active. 
Cal navel oranges $2 25@3 50 p bx, ch 2@ 
3 25, fey Fla 3 75, grape fruit 4 50@6 50 p 
bx, Kieffer pears 1 25@2 25 p bbl, N Y Ca- 
tawba grapes 1@1 25 p case, Cape Cod cran- 
berries 8@10 p bbl, Jersey 7 50. 


Ground Feeds. 


At New York, trade steady. Bran $16 50 
@17 p ton, middlings 16@17, red dog 1 75 p 


demand, 
Fancy 


sack, linseed meal 28, cottonseed meal 
25 50, screenings 30@75c p 100 lbs, corn chop 
8714@90c, brewers’ meal and grits 1@1 02, 


coarse corn meal 89@93c. 
Maple Sugar. 

At New York, market firm under 
arrivals. Sugar quotably 8@12c p Ib, 
75c@$1 25 p gal. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, market steady for desira- 
ble grades. Prime timothy 95@97%c p 100 


light 
syrup 


Ibs. No 1 87%@92%c, No 2 82%@87%c, 
clover mixed 80@85c, no grade 65@70c, rye 
straw 70@85c. 


At Boston, a fair trade at steady pron. 
Prime timothy $18 50@19 p ton, No 1 17@ 
18, No 2 16@17, No 3 14@15, ch fine 14@ 15, 
clover mixed 14@15, prime rye straw 16@ 
17, tangled rye 10@12, oat 9@9 50. 


Onions. 


At New York, choice lots firm. Ct and 
L I white $3 50@5 50 p bbl, red 2@2 50, yel- 
low 2@3, Orange Co white 2 50@4 50 p bag, 
yellow 1 50@2 50, red 1 50@2 25, state and 
western yellow 2 25@2 75*p 150 lbs, red 2 
@2 50. 

At Boston, choice stock in light supply 
and higher. Mass yellow. $2 75@3 p bbl, or 80 
— p bu, York state yellow 80@90c. 


Poultry. 


At New York, demand fairly active for 
choice plump stock. Live fowls 9@10c p Ib, 
chickens a turkeys 7@9c, ducks 50@70c; 
geese $1@1 50 p pair, pigeons 15@20c, tur- 
keys 10@13c p lb d w, fcy Phila broilers 16 
@18c, do chickens 12@15c, western chickens 
9@10%c, fowls 8@9c, ducks 10@12c, geese 9 
@lic, squabs 1 25@2 25 p dz. 

At Boston, choice live fowls and chickens 
steady. dressed stock only ‘moderately ac- 
tive. Live fowls 8@10c p Ib, chickens 8@10c, 
northern and eastern turkeys 10@1lic d w, 
fowls 9@12c, chickens 9@1l5c, ducks 12@13c, 
geese 12@13c, pigeons 75c@$i p dz, western 
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turkeys 9@12%c p 1b, chickens 8@l1lc, fowls 
8@10c. 





Vegetables. 


At New York, supply of most varieties 
not especially heavy and market has a 
steady tone. Brussels sprouts 4@12c p at, 
L I beets 75c@$1, carrots 75c@1, Fla cu- 
cumbers 2@3 p cra. L I cabbage 3@4 p 
100, state 12@15 p ton, L I cauliflower 2@8 
p bbl, celery 25@50e Pp dz bechs, Fla egg 
plant 2@4 p bbl, lettuce 1 50@3 50 p % bbl, 
pumpknis 50@60c p bbl, parsnips 75c@1, 
squash 1@2, spinach 50c@1, turnips 70@85c, 

Wool. 

The general condition of the wool mar- 
ket shows little change. Stocks are firmly 
held and demand has ruled good, rere ae 
for medium grades, delaine, 4% and % 
bloods. The business outlook is considered 
good, with increased trading looked for af- 
ter the opening of the new year. 


Cabbage and Cauliflower in tae South— 


The results of experiments in growing cab- 
bage and cauliflower and also the best 
methods of shipping are embodied in Bul- 
letin 57 of Tex exper sta. Tests were car- 
ried on at the Beeville station in south- 
western Tex. This is the greatest vegeta- 
ble-growing region in the southwest. The 
possibilities of the section are not appre- 
ciated, largely due to the fact that profit- 
able crops cannot be grown without the 
application of fertilizers, and as fertilizers 
are expensive, growers hesitate to take up 
the work. It is shown, however, in this bul- 
letin that with cabbage the application of 
stable manure has increased the yield of 
cabbages over 1000 lbs for every thousand 
lbs of manure put onto the land. The in- 
crease of the crop is worth $203 per acre, 
the cost of application of manure 10, so 
that the net profit per acre is 193, the best 
manure proving to be the cheapest. Ap- 
plications of commercial fertilizers ‘vere 
also profitable; 400 lbs bat guano, 400 1b8 
acid phosphate and 200 lbs muriate of pot- 
ash resulted in a net profit of 135 per acre; 
1000 lbs bat guano and 3000 lbs wood ashes 
gave a net increase of 102 per acre. The 
increase in value with various other com- 
binations range all the w-- from 28 to 80 
per acre, showing that for cabbage and 
cauliflower, the application of fertilizers is 
certainly profitable. The bulletin calls spe- 
cial attention to the best ‘methods of cut- 
ting and packing cauliflower and cabbage 
for the northern markets. 


Rations for Laying Hens—The use of a 
carbonaceous and a nitrogenous ration for 
laying hens has been studied by J. H. Stew- 
art and Horace Atwood of the W Va exper 
sta. The result of two years’ experiments 
has shown that fowls fed with a nitroge- 
nous ration increased in weight more than 
10 times as much as those fed the 
carbonaceous ration, which consisted 
largely of corn. They laid nearly 
twice as many eggs and gave about 
four times as much profit, although’ the 
cost of food consumed was slightly more. 
It was also found that the eggs hatched 
from six to 12 hours quicker and that the 
chicks were stronger and more vigorous, 
also the fertility of eggs was much greater 
than with the corn-fed hens. Another im- 
portant effect was that the eggs from the 
corn-fed hens were smaller, but the shells 
were darker colored, particularly of Light 
Brahmas. 





I am well pleased with American Agri- 
culturist. It is a paper that ought to be in 
every farmer’s home.—[{B. T. Swan, New 
York. 
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Our Story of the News. 
Agreement of the Powers. 


The foreign ministers at Pekin have 
finally agreed upon a note, embodying the 
demands of the powers in settling the Chi- 
nese problem. The note makes the follow- 
ing demands upon the Chinese government: 
The punishment of officials guilty of Boxer 
outrages; payment of indemnity for 
wrongs inflicted by Boxers on persons, cor- 
porations and societies; 
mercial treaties; and reform of the Tsung- 
Li-Yamen. The note further calls for a 
monument to Baron von Kettler, the Ger- 
man minister who was killed in Pekin, the 
right to keep legation guards in Pekin and 
a disposition of military forces, which will 
in the future give easy access to the lega- 
tions in Pekin. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The volunteer regts in the Philippines 
are to return to the U §8, in the order in 
which they arrived, the first to start Jan 
1. Volunteers desiring to quit the service 
and remain in the islands will be allowed 
to do so. Gen Hughes reports that 21,000 
persons in the island of Panay have sworn 
allegiance to the U S. 

















The senate has amended the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty so as to make it “super- 
sede” the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and to 
strike out the provision for the co-opera- 
tion of the powers. Only three changes 
have been made in the treaty, none of 
which is necessarily inimical to Great 
Britain. The Davis amendment permits 
“measures which the U S may find it nec- 
essary to take for securing by its own 
forces the defense of the U S and the main- 
tenance of public order.” If Great Britain 
should not accept the amendments the U 
S will move for the abrogation of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty and proceed with the 
canal legislation. 





The opening of the Rutland Can railroad 
gives the Rutland system a direct route 
from Chicago to its terminus in Vt. The 
new road is built across the large islands 
of Lake Champlain, terminating at Rouse’s 
Point, and provides a picturesque route 
through one of the most beautiful of Amer- 
ican lakes. 





Rep Mercer of Neb has prepared a bill 
that provides for the housing of the U S 
supreme court, the department of justice, 
the court of appeals and the supreme court 
of D C, the court of claims and the na- 
tional law library in a palace of justice at 
a cost of $7,000,000. 





In the investigation into the charges of 
brutal hazing at West Point, to which the 
death of a cadet named Booz is attributed, 
the almost unanimous testimony of the ca- 
dets ts that Booz was a coward. They im- 
ply that his death was the natural result 
of poor health. 





Ex-Pres Benjamin Harrison has received 
a fee of $100,000 for his services in connec- 
tiqgn with, the arbitration of the boundary 
a between British Guiana and Ven- 
ezuela. 





A combination is to be made against John 
Edward Addicks between the regular re- 
publicans and the democrats in the Del 
legislature, to prevent his election as U S 
senator. Tio senatorial deadlocks have 
already occurred, in 1895 and 1899, because 
of the “me or nobody” tactics of Addicks 
and if a third hold-up shall result, the 
state, after March 4, 1901, will be without 
any representation in the senate. 





The agrarian and centrist parties of Ger- 
many have combined to make the customs 
tariff on breadstuffs prohibitive, in the 
hope of stimulating the production of grain 
at home and ultimately making Germany 
entirely independent of foreign countries 
for her food supplies At the last session 
of the Reichstag a law prohibiting, in ef- 
fect, the importation of Am corned beef, 
canned meats and sausages, was passed. 





The government of Holland has informed 
Great Britain that as the Netherlands was 
not a party to the dispute between Great 
Britain and Venezuela, it does not regard 
itself as bound by the award of the Paris 


~ 


revision of com-. 


tribunal regarding the demarcation of the 
Anglo-Dutch border, and that it is consid- 
ering what steps to take respecting its 
Guiana frontier. 

Clyde shipbuilders recently placed orders 
for 150,000 tons of plates in the U S ata 
saving of $250,000. The depression in the 
Scotch steel and malleable iron trade is 
acute. 





Secretary Gage in a recent public ad- 
dress put himself on record as opposed to 
the system of large banks with branches. 
He thinks it antagonizes the spirit of our 
institutions. 





Only 271 divorces have been granted in 
Canada in 32 years. 

The new American federation of textile 
operatives has been organized on broad 
lines. One of its aims will be to prevent 
the occurrence of petty strikes. More at- 
tention will be given to legislation and 
much strong work will be done in the 
south. 





Work has begun at Jackson, Miss, on the 
building of a $1,000,000 state house. 





Minn bids fair in the near future to be 
the great paper-making state in the Union. 
A syndicate comprising almost all of the 
principal paper manufacturers of the coun- 
try has purchased 100,000 acres of spruce 
timber land in the northern part of the 
state and taken an option on several thou- 
sand acres more and will proceed to erect 
great pulp mills. 





Rev Daniel Hauer of Lebanon, Pa, is 95 
years old and has been preaching for 75 
years. 





A movement has been started to erect a 
suitable memorial chapel to the late Miss 
Sarah Porter, for so many years at the 
head of the young women’s school at Farm- 
ington, Ct, which bears her name. 





Fifty American colleges, including several 
N E institutions, have agreed to accept 
Filipino students who are brought to this 
country under a plan formulated by Civil 
Service Commissioner Proctor. Four of 
these colleges have agreed to defray all 
the expenses of the students coming to 
them. 





The Philippine war is costing this govt 
at least $100,000,000 per year, according to 
Chairman Paine of the house committee on 
the army. The naval and other expenses, 
will add largely to this increase. On top 
of this is the cost of the nation’s opera- 
tions in China, but the latter may possibly 
be paid out of the Chinese indemnity. 





The Penn steel company has success- 
fully completed the Gokteik viaduct in the 
Shan hills near Rangoon, India, the high- 
est railway bridge in the world. 





The Order of Chosen Friends, a fraternal 
insurance organization which has been in 
existence 20 years, with headquarters at 
Indianapolis, Ind, is insolvent. In 1899 the 
order paid out over $700,000 in death claims. 
The assessments were at too low a figure 
to meet the obligations. 





Yale university has issued a call to its 
graduates, asking for $1,000,000 to make up 
the deficit in the fund for the bi-centen- 
nial which comes next Oct. It is planned 
to build two centennial buildings besides 
the auditorium and memorial vestibule. 





The strong positiom of the liberal party 
in Newfoundland leads the people there to 
hope for a commercial treaty with the U S 
and a rénewal of the Bond-Blaine treaty 
is confidently expected. The question is 
whether negotiations would be allowed ir- 
respective of Canada. 


Beekeeping in the Southwest. 


B. A. HADSELL, ARIZONA. 








Different locations or climate require dif- 
ferent management. Most eminent writers 
of ‘bee-keeping books and papers are north- 
ern men, where wintering is the most seri- 
ous question. The southwest practically 
controls the market of extracted honey. 
With almost perpetual sunshine, wherever 
irrigation is adopted, with large fields of 
alfalfa surrounded by mesquit trees, is the 
bee man’s paradise. Here they must be 
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shaded or they will melt during the summer 
months, and they must be placed on ground 
above flood and irrigation. I set two rows 
of posts 4 ft apart, 10 ft in the row and 8 
ft above ground, and another row 6 ft high 
and 3 ft outside these two with anchor post 
at each end. Fasten heavy fence wire with 
a ‘stapling to the top of each post. I then 
cover with brush, fastening it down with 
baling wire. 

Set the hives on the ground as close as 
they will stand in two rows facing out, with 
room for a wheelbarrow between them. I 
put at one end of the shed a honey house 
tent, or, what is better, a low-wheeled 
wagon with honey house screened in on it 
with tank, extractor, capping box and full 
outfit. I use the 10-frame Langstroth hive, 
with super same as brood chamber. For 
lack of help I run for extracted honey only. 
As fast as strength of colony and weather 
permits in spring I separate the brood, in- 
serting a frame of uncapped honey or empty 
brood comb about every eight days, seeing 
that they have plenty of honey and are 
storing enough to cover all the brood should 
a change of weather occur. 

As the brood chamber becomes filled I 
take brood from the strongest to build up 
the weak; I also raise brood to the super, 
replacing with worker comb or foundation, 
endeavoring to get all colonies as strong as 
possible without swarming. To control 
swarming I use large hives, well shaded full 
entrance to brood chamber and super, and 
cut out queen cells every eight days. I 
also-take a frame of brood, with adhering 
bees, from. several hives, making a new 
swarm, and three days after give a fertile 
or virgin queen or capped queen cell. 

Agri at Cornell—In the annual report of 
Director Roberts, he says one of the impor- 
tant features of the work of the college of 
agri at Cornell university is the university 
extension. This is carried on with a state 
appropriation of $25,000 and is divided into 
bureaus, investigatiohs and experiments, 
university extension and nature study. 
Investigations are carried on through the 
co-operation of many farmers, who give 
their time and attention to the experiments 
mapped out by field agents. These inves- 
tigations are the testing of soils through 
applications of fertilizers of various kinds, 
under different conditions and to different 
crops; also tillage experiments and variety 
of crops. The extension of agricultural 
knowledge is carried on by means of print- 
ed literature and lectures. There is the 
farmers’ course or correspondence plan, 
which reaches nearly 20,000 farmers. Teach- 
ers’ leaflets on nature study go to all the 
teachers in the state. Junior naturalist 
clubs consist of a co-operation with the 
teacher in interesting pupils to observe and 
study salient principles of the life of some 
of the common things. A home nature study 
course is designed for teachers and num- 
bers some 2500 members. The lecture 
work is given at teachers’ institutes and 
summer schools are held for teachers, but 
there is a lack of facilities for the summer 
schools. 








ARE YOUR LUNGS WEAK? Would you know 
more of a Land of Sunshine, fertile acres, at low prices 
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30-ACRE PEACH ORCHARD 
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Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain Jack, 
A Primary Teacher and Other Stories. 


CHAPTER III. 


“He killed me!’ the stranger gasped. 
‘Steve Larkin killed me, curse him! He 
stabbed me in the back! I’ll—’ but a tor- 
rent of blood rushing through his lips 
@hoked his utterance. There was a convul- 
sive shudder, perhaps two, and the light 
went forever out of the, cruel eyes. 

All the simple country folk assembled 
there had seen death, but not in this awful 
Shape, and they stood in silence, not know- 
ing what to say nor how to act. A leader 
Was necessary, and Selton, toward whom 
all eyes were directed, assumed the place. 
He threw the rays from his lantern over 
and about the corpse, and then lifted it so 
that the light shone directly into Larkin’s 
ghastly face. 

“This is bad business, Stephen,” he said, 
in his deep, grave voice. 

Larkin started slightly, and a short, dry 
laugh came from his lips. “There’s no 
doubt of that, Mr Selton,” he said. “Bad 
enough for everybody, especially him,” in- 
dicating the dead man with a nod, “who 
came here on purpose to put another where 
he is now.” 

“Then you knew him?” queried Selton. 

“Knew him!” cried Larkin, the blood 
rushing back into his face. “Knew him! I 
knew him only too well! Why, friends and 
neighbors, the last I knew of that man, 
he was in state prison, where he ought to 
have been now! He came here on pur- 
pose to kill me and—” 

“And you killed him, 
Selton, dryly. 

Larkin’s eyes dilated with horror as they 
met the steady gaze of his accuser, and he 
staggered back against his horse, as if 
completely overcome, 

“Mr Selton!” he cried, “I know it looks 
like that, but I—” 

“I would withhold all statements for the 
grand jury or the courts,’ advised Selton, 
soothingly, and Larkin closed his lips. 

Meanwhile the crowd had in some meas- 
ure recovered from its first surprise, and 
others began to bestir themselves. Dart- 
ing into a shadowy corner, Hank Stevens 
made a dash for the ground, and held 
something up to the light. ‘Here’s the 
revolver!” he cried. And another man, 
stooping: over the corpse, sprang back in 
affright, yelling, ‘“‘Why, there’s a_ knife 
half’s long’s my arm stickin’ in his back!” 

Then there came the rapid thud of gal- 
loping hoofs, and a woman, clad in a white 
wrapper,—young and beautiful, her long 
fair hair flying in the wind,—rode into the 
circle of light, and flinging herself from 
her horse’s bare back, flew to where Larkin 
was standing and clasped her arms about 
his neck. 

“Steve,” she sobbed, 
pened? Lawton has come! 
somewhere now!” 

Then, noting the expression on her hus- 
band’s face, she loosened her hold and 
stepped back, crying, “O Steve, you have 
seen Him, and he has hurt you, dear—for 
there is blood on your sleeve. Where is he? 
Oh, where is he?’ 

She had been ‘gazing into her husband’s 
eyes, and hers followed them, when they 
dropped onto the dead man. 

“Harvey Lawton! And—dead!” she gasp- 
ed, instinctively stepping away from the 
corpse. “How did this happen?” turning 
to Selton. 

“Ask your husband, madam,” was the 
stern response. 

She turned again to Larkin, her woman’s 
soul in her eyes, while she made the simple 
query, “Did you kill him, Steve?” 

And Larkin, his face for the moment 
almost transfigured, raised his right hand 


instead,” put in 


‘what has hap- 
He is here 


and solemnly said, ‘No, dear Helen, as 
God is my judge, I did not kill Harvey 
Lawton!” 


Then her arms went once more around 
his neck, while the blood on his sleeve 
stained her white garment. “I know you 
did not,” she murmured, “because you say 
so.” 

When old Bannister had described John 

Larkin as a strict religionist and a hard 
‘worker, he. had consciously touched upon 
‘the two leading traits of the man’s charac- 
ter, Not: only. was he a. Calvinist of .the 
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most pronounced -type, but a gloomy, nar- 
row-minded bigot as well. Of his own 
righteousness he had not a doubt. He was 
born to the kingdom. But he had doubts 
of the calling of other men, and constantly 
enjoined them to strict living. He was 
opinionated and obstinate, which qualities 
he was pleased to group under the head of 
firmness. If a man agreed with him, the 
man’s opinions were right; if he disagreed, 
there was no other way for it—the man 
was wrong. 

In his own opinion he was a just man, 
severely so. Other men often doubted the 
first, but they were sure of his severity. 
He claimed to have not a thought, or to 
perform not an act, the authority for which 
he could not find in holy writ, and he had 
ready, on nearly all occasions, an apt quo- 
tation from the same source, which he con- 
sidered applicable to the subject at hand. 

Hard work was a mania with John Lar- 
kin, and according to his own standard, 
he divided mankind into two classes,—the 
industrious few and the idle many. There 
was but one sort of industry, however,— 
that of hard manual labor. The professional 
and mercantile classes were tolerated as 
necessary evils, but their manner of ob- 
taining a livelihood was looked upon as 
little better than downright robbery. 

“Plow deep while sluggards sleep,’ was 
a favorite maxim with John Larkin, and 
he literally lived up to the letter of the 
sentiment. For, during the fall plow- 
ing season, it was his daily custom 
to rise before light, rouse everyone in the 
house, eat his breakfast by candlelight, 
and then wait for enough daylight to come 
that he might see the furrow. All farmers 
who did not follow this practice were sure 
to become targets for Mr Larkin’s shafts 
of bitter sarcasm, tipped, as they were, 
with the venom of contempt. 

He cared but little for books or book- 
learning, his main interest in the schools 
being to assist in electing the stingiest 
man in the district to the office of trustee, 
so that taxes might be kept down 
through the medium of cheap teachers, 
short terms and little or no repairing. One 
weekly paper came into his home. It was 
necessary to have that, that he might keep 
the rum of the courts and the proceedings 
of the board of supervisors, thus finding 
ample food for his grumbling and sighing 
propensities over the sinful waste of the 
taxpayers’ money, real or fancied, by the 
town or county officials. The term “office- 
holder’ was ever synonymous with ‘“thief’’ 
and “rascal.” He himself did not vote, 
professedly because the word “God” had 
been left out of the constitution. But no 
man was quicker to avail himself of the 
protection of the law, should occasion allow 
it, than this man who so thoroughly de- 
spised the source whence it came. 

It is needless to relate that Larkin had a 
reputation for close living and parsimo- 
niousness, neither need remark be made on 
the apparent fact that he was overbearing 
and tyrannical, especially so toward those 
over whom he exercised control. Meek, 
obedient Agnes Jackson had merely bowed 
to her father’s superior will, when she be- 
came Larkin’s wife, thus transferring her- 
self from one master to another. 

Unto this couple one child was born, a 
son, and John IT arkin, wholly disregarding 
any opinions the mother might have on the 
subject, proclaimed in his loud, dictatorial 
voice, “His name shall be Stephen, for 
Stephen was the first martyr, and this is 
my first son. May he grow up to prove 
himself one of the elect, and may he be 
ever just as ready to suffer for his opinions 
as was his namesake!”’ 

Despite the loftily pious graspings of his 
father’s mind, the young Stephen grew 
into an ordinary boy, very much like other 
boys. He passed the period of long dresses 
and of short dresses; and from the latter 
directly into trousers—for his father 
avowed that knickerbockers were vanity, 
and an abomination in the sight of the 
Lord.- That the outlandish garments fash- 
ioned from his own and the hired men’s 
half-worn clothing were an abomination to 
the boy never entered into his calcula- 
tion, and when the high-spirited lad 
chafed under the rule that made him a 
laughing stock among the boys of his 
age, he was sternly rebuked. 

“Pride goeth before destruction and a 
haughty spirit before a fall,” his father 
quoted .solemnly. “When I was of your 
age I didn’t have half as good.” 

Meager indeed was the schooling the boy 
received, for although he loved learning 


and his active mind readily received in- 
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struction, there was always something to 
do at home, and Larkin was one of those 
who profess to believe that too much book- 
learning is not good for a boy, and that 
next to no education at all is good enough 
for a girl. Farmers’ sons were born to 
dig in the dirt, save money and ultimately 
get to heaven, while farmers’ daughters 
were predestined to a life of drudgery in 
the homes of their fathers, from which, at 
a suitable age, they were transferred to 
the remainder of a life of drudgery in the 
homes of their husbands, with a chance 
of an eternity of bliss when toil was over, 
if—they chanced to be of the elect. 

That his son early developed a manliness 
and an independence of spirit wholly for- 
eign to his own sordid make-up, did not 
long escape Larkin’s observation, and he 
immediately set himself about breaking 
what he termed “this wicked temper.’’ 

“So long as you’re under my roof,” he 
would say, “‘you’ve no right to any opinions 
of your own. If you are positively sure 
that I’m wrong, you’ve no right to tell me 
so.” And then, if the lad was persistent 
or a hasty word escaped him, g brutal 
beating was sure to follow, often ren- 
dered the more humiliating by being ad- 
ministered in the presence of hired men or 
neighbors. On such occasions the mother 
dared not interfere, but when the boy, sul- 
len and dejected, crept upstairs to his bed, 
the poor, broken spirited creature would 
come and lay her hand on his brow, sob- 
bing in dumb misery, until, with sudden 
impulse, he would throw his arms about 
her neck, and drawing her head down, 
would kiss and caress her, while he told her 
of the happy home he meant to make for 
her when he became a man. : 

So, for his mother’s sake, young Stephen 
remained at home. After his twelfth year 
he filled a man’s place on the farm, work- 
ing early and late, without other compensa- 
tion than board and clothing; without the 
usual pleasures and recreations of boy- 
hood, except when taken after work hours 
and during stormy days, when there was 
positively nothing to do. His was a rest- 
less and active mind, and withal he was 
proud and ambitious. Bereft of the means 
to buy books, he borrowed such as he 
could, and many a tallow dip borrowed 


‘from the candle box in the cellar burned 


itself away while he lay in bed, devouring 
until far into the night tales of adven- 
ture, travel and biography. These were 
not always the best works of their kind, 
but they were the best he could get—they 
gave him something to think about during 
his hours of toil, and they fired his ambi- 
tion to some day rise above his present 
condition and shine like a star in the 
world of adventure. 

When in his fifteenth year something new 
came into young Larkin’s life. It was one 
of those raw, chilly May days so apt to 
come in our changeable climate, and Lar- 
kin senior Came in dripping wet from the 
falling rain. 

“There’s a poor, mis’able little gray colt 
out in the pasture al6éng with old Fan,” 
he said, ‘“‘not much bigger’n a dog. Likely 
it’s dead ’fore this time. If it ain’t I 
ought to go and knock it in the heade” 

“Don’t you think you could fetch it 
‘round by gittin’ it to the barn and feedin’ 


it something warm?” his wife ventured 
timidly. 

“*Tain’t wuth while,” her husband 
growled. “It’s chilled clean through now, 


and it ain’t wuth while to try.” 


“O father,” the boy cried out, eagerly, 
“can’t I have it? Won’t you give it to 
me?’’ 


Larkin hesitated long enough to remem- 
ber that he had nothing at that moment for 
the boy to do, and gave an indifferent an- 
swer. 

“T don’t care,” he said. “I wish you joy 
of the poor, mechin’ little critter.” 

Steve hitched a horse to a stoneboat and 
brought the poor little half-dead animal 
to the barn, where he worked over it night 
and day until he had nursed it into healthy 
life. 

Three years passed away,—years of hard, 
unrequited toil for the bey, during which 
he grew into a tall, broad-shouldered 
young man, active, honest and full of bold 
courage. He was the idol of his mother, 
the slave of his father, and admired and 
liked by all who knew him. The gray colt, 
too, grew and thrived into a beautiful 
horse, intelligent and docile, yet spirited 
and full of speed. 

As many hours as could be spared from 
his labor, young Larkin devoted to break- 

{To Page 705.]} 
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Billy’s Resolutions, 


WALDO. 





TI, on this first day of the year, 

Resolve, in my handwriting here, 

That I won’t answer mother back; 

That never more will I hook-jack; 

I won’t call names at Bobby Lowe; 

That I'll say no’m ’stead of no; 

I won't fergit the golden rule; 

I'll never whisper more in school; 

I'll do whatever I am told, 

And not give dad a chance ter scold; 

T'll never sic old Towser at 

Old Mis’ Perry’s tabby cat; 

I'll do my chores before I play, 

Instead of in the usual way; 

I won’t go stamping on the stair; 

T’ll brush my clo’es and comb my | hair; 

T’ll wipe my feet and wash my hands 

Without waiting for commands, 

So cross my throat and may I die, 

To keep these through the year I'll oy. 
y. 


RR 
Historical Johnstown. 
G. H. E. 





Having read the Y F T for a number of 
years, I thought perhaps the Tablers might 
be interested in knowing something about 
one of the most historical places in the 
United States. 

Johnstown, N Y, situated at the foot of 
the Adirondacks, was the home of Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, Bart. Here he died, and now 
lies buried in the yard of the Episcopal 
church. Johnstown has the honor of pos- 
sessing the only baronial mansion now 
standing in the United States. 

The hall, as it is called, was built by Sir 
William in 1764. Here many famous Indian 
councils of the Iroquois and the whites 
were held. A few hundred yards from the 
hall is the battleground of the last battle 
of the Revolution—the battle of Johnstown. 
The first public school in the United States 
was started here. The old Tryon county 
jail is still standing in the same place. Al- 
together, Johnstown is a very interesting 
place for anyone to visit. 

I, myself, am a member and president of 
the class of 1900 at the J H S. Like A. H. S., 
I played center on a football team last sea- 
son and can see no harm in the game if 
played scientifically. If some of the mem- 
bers of t Table had ever seen a game 
between Yale and Princeton, they would 
soon change their minds. 

I am a member of the Bemis Hights 
chapter of the C A R, and would like to 
correspond with membefs of other chapters. 
'We have a high school paper of which I 
am business manager, and would like to 
wchange with any H S in the United States. 


The Lively Table. 








Glad—I enjoy reading the Tablers’ letters 
so much that I thought I would write. How 
glad I was when I saw that Chatterbox of 
Chautauqua had written again. I live just 
at the foot of the Blue mountains, on a 
farm. I have two brothers and two sisters, 
one sister and one brother married.—[Daisy 
of New Jersey. 


What Subject Next?—The Young Folks’ 


Table interests me so much that I cannot 
resist the temptation to write again. Some 
of the former writers do not seem to con- 
tribute regularly now, but merely scoop 
down in-case of an emergency, to settle a 
dispute or something of that kind, which 
they do so ably. I have been wondering 
what great subject the Tablers will debate 
next. The important ones of dress, hair- 
parting, cruelty to animals, wearing feath- 
ered hats and corresponding with stran- 
gers, have been thoroughly discussed and 
satisfactorily disposed of. Whatis next? 
In order to increase interest in the Table, 
why not make it an unwritten rule that 
everyone writing to the Table inclose a 
two-cent stamp? The Y F E could offer 
the money thus contributed in prizes, re- 
wards, etc, in whatever way he thought 
best. From the reports we hear of. the 
monster, I should think we might get quite 
a fund in this way. What do the rest of 
you Tablers think of it, anyway? Laly 
Woodsum, you are quite a poet—at least the 
sentiment is good. But if you could. see 
that pile of “rhyme without reagon’’ that I 
have secreted away in a Dureau drawer, 
you would feel quite envious. ° Do you know 
of any poet that brings one in closer sym- 
pathy with nature than Robert Burns? - Mr 
Editor, I would like to join that Health Be- 
fore Beauty circle and if there is any like- 
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lihood of its being completed, I will send 
the necessary credentials and fees. Agri- 
colae Filia, I wish you would tell me where 
you live. I, too, am near to William Cullen 
Bryant’s brother. I wish some of-the Ta- 
blers would give the names of one or two 
of their most choice pieces of waltz, two- 
step or march music. I don’t want to 
bring politics into the Table, but I say, 
“Hurrah for McKinley and prosperity,” just 
to let you know where I stand.—[Roxie. 





To the Party—Did some one say for me 
to come in? It is all the same if they didn’t. 
We take your paper, Mr Y F. E. and enjoy 
very much reading the Y F T. Trix, I 
think I know who you are. Anyway, I for 
one, enjoy the privilege of living on a ranch, 
Ninenette, you had rather a hard time get- 
ting home from the party. I had just about 
as hard a time getting to one. I went with 
another girl a horseback, and we got lost 
on the way and had to return home, get- 
ting there about midnight. We did not for- 
get about it soon. I am 17 years old and I 
am in the eighth grade. Perhaps I may 
send my photo sometime, but I am afraid 
it would excite too much conversation.—[A 
Webfoot Girl. 

o———— ee 

The Same School—A friend and I will 
now send our photos to the Table to be 
printed. As it is near the holidays, we 
thought the Y F E would have plenty of 
other stuff to fill that monster up with. So 
here we are, both from the Keystone state, 
“dear old Pennsylvania.” We attend the 
same school, where there are about 50 
scholars, taught by one teacher. Our 
teachers’ institute was held on Dec 10 at 
Sunbury, the county seat, situated along 
the Susquehanna river. We live about nine 














miles from Shamokin, one of the greatest 
coal mining places in the United States. 
This picture was taken this fall, when the 
strikers had their parade. It took about 
two hours for it to pass. The Shamokin 
Daily stated that there were about 10,000 
laboring men in the parade, and all the 
large stores and their clerks, with all the 
public works of town, were represented. 
We are both admirers of the Young Folks’ 
Table and the A A L C and have got ac- 
quainted with several nice friends through 
the circle. We will close, wishing the Edi- 
tor and the young folks a Merry Christmas 
and a happy New Year.—[From No 4 of 
Circle 136 and No 6 of 115. 





A Conversation Corner—I have read so 


much about those who live in the cities. 
Some say that they would not live on a 
farm, but I would’ rather live on a farm 
than in town.~I go to school in the town 
in winter and work in summer.—[Trix. 


I live at my Uncle Loyal’s, and I like to 
go out just as he is going to milk, and 
snowball him. I get the worst of it, some- 
times, for he washes my face. I go to 
school and have a chum whose name is 
Ethel Harwood. She is my age and we are 
13 years old.—[{Adirondack Girl. 

I have been wanting to write the Table 
a letter for a long time, but I never liked 
to, because I felt like a stranger. But I 
guess I can get acquainted.—[Oregonian. 

In the issue of. Nov 17 I notice a letter 
from Dewey’s Friend of Washington, and 
as I contemplate going to that state next 
spring, I would like to correspond with 
some one about the timber resources of 
that state.—[J. A. Barge, Tulip, Ind. 


Janette, the state flower of New York is 





the rose, which is also my favorite 
and as I am an inhabitant of Pen 
nia, I would like if it would also accept it 
as her flower.—[Madeline. 


As I don’t often see a letter from Idaho, I 


ower, 
sylva- 


concluded I would write one. I live on a 
ranch on the Pahsimaria river, near where 
it empties into the Great Salmon river. I 
am 14 years old and have three sisters and 
two brothers.—[H. E. W. 





Not Farmer Exactly—Hello, Tablers! 1 


have been wanting to write for a long 
time, but was too bashful. I am not a 
farmer exactly, but have two cows which 
are under my care. How many of the Ta- 
blers are farmers? I am a sophomore in a 
high school of the Berkshire hills and like 
going to school very much. Our class color 
last year was light blue. Who wants a 
better color than that? Boys, let the girls 
alone; they are all right. If the monster 
doesn’t get this you will hear from me 
again. This is what my schoolmates call 
me—[Spud. 





A Trained Nurse—Well, in the beginning 


heaven and earth were created, and I guess 
I must have come next, for my sister says 
I am as old as the hills (in my ways), but 
according to our family Bible I am but -14. 
By change of subject, I think you Tablers 
have discussed about everythirg, but I 
don’t think many of you have said what 
position you would occupy when you reach 
manhood and womanhood. I expect to be 
a trained nurse.—[Penelope. 

Like Harold Excell—You ask, Will 
Smith, ‘‘what has woman done?” To be- 
gin with, she has caused the world’s fall, 
and ever since she has been trying to 
atone. You say she has taken our cloth- 
ing (and you might add, also, our hearts 
and our pocketbooks), but that only shows 
her common sense in adopting that which 
promotes comfort and health. And no true 
woman objects to our wearing her shirt 
waists in summer, if we feel so inclined: 
Well spoken, Davy Crockett. I think you 
must be something like Harold Excell in 
The Eagle’s Heart, by Hamlin Garland. 
Send your photograph, by all means.—[Sam. 


Animal Pets—I own a fine team of driv- 
ing horses. They are blacks, with white 
hind legs. Their names are Highfly and 
Skylight. I have a very fine bird dog and 
two hounds. My bird dog’s name is Star 
Pointer, my hounds’ names are Hot-Stuff 
and Quick-Wit.—[Charles Mooney. 





* High School Senior—I am glad Chatter- 
box has returned, her letters are so good. 
Miss Idal, where are you? I have made an 
album in which to place the pictures in 
the Y F T. Everyone please send their 
picture. May I say that Der Schule Lehrer, 
in the Old Folks Table, is all right? But 
still people take him for a “she,”’ as he ex- 
presses it. I am a senior in the high school 
of our town. Our class colors are pale 
blue and maroon. Our motto is ‘“Persist- 
ence is power.’”’” Who has a better one? I 
live a short distance out of town, but I pre- 
fer to go home nights rather than to stay 
in town. How many like Latin? I for 
one, do not.—[Eine Schule Kind. 





Great Times—We have great times at 
school. Every recess we girls get some- 
body to play the piano, and then have a 
good dance.—[E. of C. 





Seven Brothers—I walk a mile to school 
and there are 39 scholars. My chum is Ida 
McCurdy and we have jolly times. I have 
one sister and seven brothers. One brother 
is younger than I am; he is the baby. My 
sister is married and I am the only girl at 
home.—[Hattie V. Mayo. 





The Bible’s ‘“Boys’—The word boy is 
first mentioned in the Old Testament, Joel 
3:3. The word boys first appears in Gene- 
sis 25:27.—[William G. Nyce. 





Sister Schoolma’ams—I have two sisters 
who are schoolma’ams. One teaches about 
37 miles and the other-12 miles from home. 
My oldest brother is working at the state 
hospital, and a younger sister goes to the 
normal. I wonder who that teacher is who 


_says he does not think much of the normal 


graduates? Lake Winnebago is very neav. 


-I would hate very much to have to move 





away from the dear old lake, after living by 
it so long.—[Loneliness. . 











A Paying Industry. 


EDITH DRAGE, 





At intervals during the past three or four 
years, rumors have spread throughout the 
land of large sums that were being made 
in the raising of a wonderful little animal 
called the Belgian hare. Some of these 
stories undoubtedly require the proverbial 
pinch of salt, but there has been sufficient 
truth in the reports to give rise of late to 
much earnest discussion on the merits and 
demerits of the new industry. My own be- 
lief is, after a year’s experience in it, that 
as a paying form of light home employment 
i-* wv .aen, it is hardly to be equaled, the 
work being admirably suited to those to 
whom heavier or more confining work is 
impossible. 

The hare fever is notably infectious, and 
@ magazine article (of a somewhat florid 
nature, it must be owned) first awakening 
my interest in the matter, my enthusiasm 
rapidly grew to such an extent that I re- 
solved to “go in’ for them at any hazard. 
But there was a trifling obstacle in my 
way, namely, lack of capital, for the whole 
extent of my worldly wealth was just $1.05. 
The question then of ways and means for 
awhile completely ‘‘stumped” me, until I 
bethought me of my one ornament, a hand- 
some gold bracelet, the gift of a wealthy 
cousin. So completely was I engrossed in 
my scheme that the once cherished article 
was parted with with hardly a pang of re- 
gret, and the check for $10 which I received 
for it was hailed with the keenest apprecia- 
tion, for now I could make a start. 

In the meanwhile, by dint of diligent in- 
vestigation, I had at last unearthed a man 
who was offering a few hares for sale, Ac- 
cordingly, one morning, after casually men- 
tioning my destination, and arming myself 
with the precious $10, I set off on my eight- 
mile trip. 

It was a fairly broiling day, and the road 
a veritable work of the evil one, but not- 
withstanding these drawbacks, I kept 
steadily on my way until a s-s-z-z of escap- 
ing air, and a jolt or two, told of a punc- 
tured tire. Being fortunately provided with 
tire tape, the accident meant: merely a de- 
lay, and dismounting, I at once set about 
repairing the mischief, mentally abusing 
the road commissioners, the tire makers 
and the world in. general. Meanwhile, a 
black cloud which I had noticed some time* 
ago, had gradually: been coming nearer, and 
now gave notice of its intentions by a low 
roll of thunder. I was by this time once 
more mounted, and going as fast as the 
read would permit, but my efforts were in 
vain, for very shortly the rain overtook 
me, and I reached the Blank farm in a 
very wet and bedraggled condition. 

The family were just sitting down to din- 
ner when I arrived, and despite my pro- 
tests, insisted upon my sharing it, the kind- 
hearted old German wife having first ar- 
rayed me in garments in which, as they 
were “built’’ to contain some 200 Ibs of 
solid avoirdupois, I fairly “rattled,’? whilst 
my own wet things were put to dry. Later 
on, I paid a visit to the rabbitry, which 
proved to contain about a hundred ani- 
mals, young and old, and presently made 
an agreement with the farmer whereby he 
was to deliver to me, for the sum of $10, 
two full-grown does, bred to a pedigreed 
buck. The trip home was accomplished 
without incident, and while I rested, I re- 
lated what I had done, to, it must be con- 
fessed, a running accompaniment of such 
remarks as “She’s mad as a March hare 
herself,’”’ from my devoted brothers—a sen- 
timent which I verily believe that mother 
in her heart of hearts shares. 

However, “he laughs best who laughs 
last,”’ and when, some 30 days later, I awoke 
to find myself the proud possessor of 11 
fine little youngsters, followed the next 
day by a litter of 12 from the _ second 
madam, I was regarded with a trifle more 
respect, which increased with the growth 
of my “family,” which three months later 
was further supplemented by the respective 
additions of 11, nine and 12, the latter the 
offering of doe the third, a new purchase, 
obtained by selling three of my youngsters. 
From then on, the history of my rabbitry 
has been one of rapid progression, not of 
course totally unhampered by an occasional 
loss, but on the whole so satisfactory that, 
by the end of the year, my stock had in- 
creased to the sum of 897 young and old. 

As an example of the results that may 
be achieved from a modest beginning, I 
have compiled from my books the follow- 


, 
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ing brief statement, which may be of in- 
terest: Sale of 683 youngsters, $1025; feed- 
ing, medicine, etc, 349.50; wire netting, lum. 
ber, etc, 70.20; two pedigreed bucks, 105; 
four pedigreed does, 80; advertising, etc, 
20.15; total, $624.85. This gave me, in return 
for a year’s pleasant labor, the sum of 
$400.15 in cash, and stock and equipment 
worth at least another $600 in value, as the 
interest and principal of my $10 investment. 

In regard to the feeding of the Belgian 
hare, the climatic conditions and individual 
likes and dislikes of the animals themselves, 
should be taken into consideration, but the 
food should in every case be varied as much 
as possible, and I have found that my own 
animals thrive well upon a diet of oats, 
shorts, .bran, sweet potatoes, hay and 
grasses of various kinds and other roots for 
variety. Pure drinking water and perfect 
cleanliness are also most important consid- 
erations, and: by carefully observing these, 
and. obeying the dictates of ordinary com- 
mon sense, one can hardly fail to make a 
success of the raising of these little animals 
—the nicest of pets. 





For Baby—These little quoit-like’ rounds 
are bean bags and make a very pretty and 
safe plaything for the little one. Made of 
bright colors they are more attractive. A 
No 2 steel crochet hook and four balls of 
luster cotton (one each of red, blue, green 
and yellow) and a yard of half-inch satin 





ribbon are required. Ch 5, join, 16 s ¢ in 
this ring, 2d row; 2 s c in every 3d s ec, tak- 
ing up both loops of each st. 3d row,lsc 
in every s-c, 4th row, like 2d. In the succeed- 
ing rounds widen only to keep work flat. 
There should be. 25 rows, Make another 
round like this one, pin rounds together so 
they will exactly meet, fasten centers to- 
gether securely, but leave ring open, cro- 
chet edges together ins c, leaving a small 
space through which to. put the beans and 
finish the s c joining. The other bags are 
made in the same way, then the ribbon is 
run through the centers and tied in a bow 
at the top. This ribbon decoration is to be 
removed when the bags are wanted for 
play.—[B. 


A GOOD START 
IN LIFE 


A farmer's 
boy or girl 
can get an 
education in 
a few months 
at home that 
will fit them 
to take posi- 
tions in town 
or city, where 




















continue their 
studies and earn more as they learn 
more. By our method of Education 
by Mail we have prepared farmer’s 
boys for positions in machine or elec- 
trical works, or with architects. 
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Write, stating subject in which interested. 
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Have You Asthma in Any Form? 


Medical Science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in every form in the won- 
derful Kola plant, a new botanic discovery 
found on the Congo river, West Africa. 
Its cures are really marvelous. Rev J. L. 
Combs, of Martinsburg, W Va, writes that 
it cured him of Asthma of fifty years’ 
standing, and Hon L. G. Clute, of Greeley, 
Iowa, testifies that for three years he had 
to sleep propped up in a chair, being un- 
able to lie down night or day from Asth- 
ma. The Kola plant cured him at once. 
To make the matter sure, these and hun- 
dreds of other cures are sworn to before 
a notary public. To prove to you beyond 
doubt its. wonderful curative power, the 
Kola Importing Co, No 1164 Broadway, 
New Yonk, will send a large case of the 
Kola Compound free by mail to every read- 
er of American Agriculturist who suffers 
from any form of Asthma. All they ask in 
return is that when cured yourself you will 
tell your neighbors about it. Send your 
name and address on a postal card, and 
they will send you a large case by mail 
free. It costs you nothing, and you should 
surely try it. 





Why suffer with corms when a 
postal will fetch a free trial box 
of A-CORN SALVE ? 
f4 Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 
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An Animal Masquerade. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK, 


7Oo 





So many young people are inclined to 
complain that, because they do not dance, 
they must lose all the fun that comes from 
masquerading. But in a party recently 
given, the boys and’ girls had a royal mas- 
querade and not a bit of dancing with it. 

The invitations were sent in large, square 
envelopes, which, upon being opened, 
showed a circular folder, with a procession 
of animals, as shown in the figure given. 
The giver of the party was an indifferent 
artist, so she procured her animals by the 
aid of a bit of impression paper and her lit- 
tle sister’s animal book. Inside of, the fold- 
er was writter the invitation, where it was 
stated that each guest must appear in dis- 
guise amd that he or she must represent in 
some way some animal. Strict secrecy as 
te the animal chosen was enjoined upon the 
invited person. It was also announced that 
there would be no dancing, but plenty of 
fun. 

Such a motley crowd as met on the ap- 
pointed evening is not often seen. The boy 
who represented the burro or Rocky moun- 
tain canary, had secured an enormous don- 
key’s head, and this appearing above a 
suit of overalls made a laughable combina- 
tion. One boy was all in black (a baggy, 
absurd suit), and in front of him he car- 
ried a toy trunk. Needless to say, he rep- 
resented an elephant. It was difficult to 
represent some animals, especially as no 
Suitable masks could be had, but in some 
way it was got around, and many ingenious 
disguises were seen. 

The hostess mingled with her guests and 
Was as well disguised as any, while her 





AN ANIMAL MASQUERADE, 


mother acted as mistress of ceremonies. 
She announced first that 10 minutes wouid 
be given for a discussion of the asinine 
family. Each man must choose a maid 
and in talking, each person must endeavor 
to discover the identity of his or her part- 
ner. Little books had been given each guest 
and in these they were to write the name 
of the animal to which they were talking 
and after the name, the guess as to the 
name of the person bearing that disguise. 
It was amusing to see Miss Pussy Cat 
in amiable converse with Master Bulldog, 
or the elephant joking with the camel. 
There being 10 couples present, a similar 
number of topics was given out, and no 
two persons might be partners more than 
once during the time. The list of subjects 
was as follows: The asinine family and 
their amiable points. What became of the 
missing link? What style of dog do you 
prefer? Cat-tails, florally considered. 
What doées the elephant keep in his trunk? 
Who found the mare’s nest? Can a leop- 
ard change his spots? Giraffes and rubber 
necks. My new fur coat. Telling tales. 
All’ knew the song, The Animal Fair, so 
it was lustily sung in concert. Then a 
story was read about the difficulties sup- 
posed to have occurred in the ark, and af- 
ter that supper was announced. No un- 
masking was allowed, and the immense 
amount of labor required in some cases to 
convey food to the mouths of the persons 


endeavoring te eat, provoked many a 
hearty laugh. 
Supper over, unmasking followed and 


while some one was examining the guesses 
which had been handed in as the guests 
trooped out to supper, the unmasked were 
comparing notes, and laughing over 
wild guesses made in some instances. 


the 
No 





FUN FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


those 
present, but the best guess received as a 
prize a beautiful copy of one of Rosa Bon- 


person had guessed correctly all 


heur’s paintings of animals. For the poor- 
est guess was given a Noah’s ark filled with 
animal crackers. A huge tray of these 
crackers and another full of candy animals, 
birds and fishes, was placed on the table 
and all were invited to help themselves. 

A few games occupied the rest of the 
time before the various animals said 
good-by to their hostess and went home to 
bed. The one that most amused the party 
was got up by the hostess. It was in the 
form of a story into which were woven 
the names of all those present. Each was 
compared to something, and in place of 
giving the name of the article of compari- 
son, a blank space was left. Blanks were 
also left where any adjectives should be. 
For instance, this sentence: ‘‘Mary Brown 
is as —— as a —, and that’s why every- 
body likes her so well.” The hostess first 
called for an adjective, which one of the 
company supplied, then another adjective, 
finally the name of some animal. The 
sentence then stood: “Mary Brown is as 
charming as a yellow-haired pussy cat, and 
that’s why everybody likes her so well.’”’ Of 
course all of the blanks were filled in be- 
fore the story was read. This was very 
laughable, and no one grew “mad,” so the 
fun was unspoiled. 


A Twelfth-Night Party. 








ADELE: BARNEY WILSON, 
The wise hostess. never makes the mis- 
take of having simply ‘“‘a party’’; that is, 


calling her friends together and then letting 
them amuse themselves. She always has a 
carefully prepared program and is the mov- 
ing spirit of the whole evening. An _ idea 
easy to work out into an appropriate en- 
tertainment for the sixth of January is a 
twelfth-night party. The custom of cele- 
brating this date is traced to the tradi- 
tion that the three kings arrived at Bethle- 
hem the twelfth day after Christmas. As 
that date occurs this year on Sunday, invi- 
tations may be issued for Saturday or Mon- 
day. 

The quaint old customs of twelfth-night 
festivities once prevalent in England, 
should be reproduced as-néarly as possible. 
The first necessity is a “twelfth cake,’’ for 
a definition of which see the dictionary. 
This should be large and the frosting elab- 
orately decorated, and somewhere within its 
ample dimensions must repose the magic 
bean which is to designate the one who 
receives it as king or queen of the evening. 
The monarch having chosen his or her 
mate, the hostess decks them with the 
royal insignia. Two cloaks trimmed with 
cotton flannel ermine, two gilt paper 
crowns, a scepter covered with gilt paper 
and as many jewels for neck and fingers as 
the house affords, will trick out. the royal 
pair magnificently. Their majesties should 
be placed upon elewated seats and there’ 
receive the homage of the other guests, 
who by the withholding of the fateful bean 
are only courtiers now. A forfeit is ex- 
acted from each one who fails to address 
the king or queen as “your majesty,” or 
who by any mischance turns his back to- 
ward them. : 

Here again the wise hostess is ready, for 
she has prepared a Royal Edict Book, con- 
taining various penalties, from which the 
king is to read. The forfeits should be 
1 >t too difficult and always mirth-provok- 
ing. For instan: >: 

Shut your eyes and tell the color of the 
eyes of all others in the room. 

Find something in the room that is often 
cut but never eaten. (A pack of cards.) 

Say the alphabet backward. 

Refrain from smiling for one minute, 
while all the others try to make you laugh. 

Take Miss Blank out of the room and 
bring her back on a sheet of paper. (Write 
“her” on the paper.) 

Yawn as if bored to death. (This should 
be done well enough to set all the rest to 
yawning.) 

Kiss a book inside and outside without 
opening it. (Outside the room.) 
Bite an inch off your finger. 

inch away and bite.) 

Push the queen through a ring. (Hold a 
ring near the queen and push her.) 

Put your hand somewhere where 
other hand cannot touch it. 

Be blindfolded and fed with spoonfuls of 
water until you tell who is feeding you. 

Take a cent off your forehead without 


(Hold it an 


the 











touching it. (The cent is pressed hard 
upon the forehead and only the impression 
left. The head will probably be shaken 
several times before the deception is dis- 
covered.) 

If any one fails to redeem a forfeit, he 
may be pardoned by appealing to the 
queen or may beg for a substitute. Lack- 
ing both pardon and substitute, he is 
doomed to be the king’s counselor and 
must formulate wise answers to all the 
questions propounded by the subjects. The 
counselors are ranged at the side of the 
king and queen, ready for this second part 
of the play. If the hostess thinks there 
will be need of help in this line, she will 
have . provided beforehand a number of 
laughable questions on subjects of local 
interest,, or conundrums referring to the 
various guests. These are written and 
passed about, so that all may participate. 
The following will do as samples: 

If Mr Blank were to fall out of a window, 
what would he fall against? (Against his 
will.) 

Which has more legs, Mr Blank’s horse 
or no horse? (The latter, because no horse 
has five legs.) 

If our dentist guest were to be planted, 
what would come up? (Sorghum—sore- 
gum.) 

If our doctor guest were to fall into a 
well, why should we not feel sorry for 
him? (Because he should tend to the sick 
and let the well alone.) 

Why ought Farmer John to be fond of 
the letter G? (Because it will turn oats into 
goats.) 

Why is Dr Blank’s medicine like Aguin- 
aldo? (Hard to take.) 

Why does Mr B go to bed? 
not go to him.) 

If Mr and Mrs G were the only persons in 
a carriage, why might we say the carriage 
was empty? (There is not a single person 
in it.) 

On which side of Mrs A’s house does her 
apple tree grow? (The outside.) 

In all of these the king and queen must 
be given the first opportunity to reply, but 
may turn to the counselors at will. It 
would be well to provide the counselors 
with written replies to be glanced at sur- 
reptitiously, that no painful pauses may 
elapse. 

As the evening is to be devoted to a 
reviving of old customs, the more old- 
fashioned the games the better, as the next 
may be, “I Love My Love,’’ for we read of 
the belles and fops of King Charles I’s day 
whiling away their hours with it. The 
formula is this, and it is to be carried 
through the alphabet, each in turn taking 
a letter: 

“I love my love with an A because he is 
active; I hate him with an A because he is 
avaricious. I will give him an album and 
feed him on apricots. His name is Arthur 
and he lives in Arizona.” 

The next game should be more lively, and 
*‘Magic Music” is as delightful as it is an- 
tique. One person leaves the room and 
another presides at the piano. The queen 
removes one of her rings and directs a 
courtier to hide it where she designates. 
The absent one is then recalled and told 
that the music, according as it is fast or 
slow, loud or soft, will guide him in the 
right direction. The nearer he approaches 
the hiding place the louder and faster and 
faster becomes the music, and vice versa. 
With a good pianist, this can be made a 
charming feature of the evening. 

The next game proposed is also trace- 
able to old court days. It is called ‘“‘Willy- 
nilly,”” because whether you will or not, 
for the time you become some one else. 
One person absents himself and is given a 
character. On returning, he is to discover 
whom he is impersonating by simply re- 
iterating the question, “Who am I?” The 
answers should be truthful but not too 
helpful. Suppose that to his questions he 
receives the following replies: ‘‘You are a 
young woman,” “You are alive,” “You are 
fond of history,” ‘“‘Your picture is often 
seen in book advertisements,” “You have 
just made a fortune with one of your 
books,” “You live in the south,’’—he would 
doubtless without hesitation say “Mary 
Johnston.”” Any. character from Bible times 
to the present can be utilized, care being 
taken to select one familiar to all. The 
one who gives the clue is chosen for the 
next to leave and ask ‘“‘Who am I?” 

The evening should close with a jolly 
romp of some sort, such as a Virginia reel 
led by the king and queen, or a grand 
march through all of the rooms 


(The bed will 








An Old-Fashioned Dish. 


JANE L. BROWN’ 





_ This sharp, cold, wintry weather gives 
one an appetite for a good hearty meal of 
bean porridge, that old stand-by of our 
grandmothers, the making of which has be- 
come a “lost art’ in some sections of the 
country, but the recipe for which is still 
carefully treasured in a few families. 

To make it, save the “pot liquor” in 
which has been cooked a “boiled dinner,’’ 
and add a piece of corned beef or pork, that 
from the boiled dinner making the richer 
flavored product. Do not skim off the fat 
on top unless there is an unusual quanti- 
ty. Be careful that no bits of bone are left, 
but do not strain out the shreds of meat 
or vegetables. If too salt, reduce with fresh 
water. For a family of four to six, pick 
over and parboil a pint of white beans, add 
to the liquor and cook six hours or more 
(the longer the better). Half an hour be- 
fore serving, thicken with corn meal and 
season with pepper. Constant attention is 
required after adding the thickening, to 
prevent it from scorching. No rule can be 
given for the thickening, as tastes vary. 
Our own preference is to make it very 
thick, then thin it with milk to the consist- 
ency of gruel, and eat with crackers 
crumbled in it. 

Small quantities of meat gravy can be 





THE GOOD COOK 


added to the porridge in the process of cook- 
ing (with gratifying results), steak or roast 
meat gravy, drawn butter, etc, left-oveirs 
which are so hard to dispose of tastily and 
economically, avoiding strong flavored 
gravies as ham, sausage, or fish. Cold 
johnnycake or brown bread can be crum- 
bled and used for thickening, rejecting any 
hard crusts. This is sometimes made with 
hulled corn instead, of beans, and is then 
corn porridge. 'lry tnis for supper some day, 
when John and Willie have been in the 
woods, and see if it is not voted a success. 

If any is left, if need not be wasted, as 
this 1s one of the rew dishes which improve 
by being warmed over. Add a little water, 
milk or stock to it, and the more times it is 
heated the better it is. This probably ac- 
counts for the old nursery saying, “Bean 
porridge best when it’s nine days old,” the 
truth of which, however, I have never been 
able to verify, never having been able to 
keep it the required length of time. 


Prunes. 
ADA M. PEERS, 








Be as particular in selecting prunes as 
in choosing any fresh fruit. The large ail- 
ver prunes are best for desserts and very 
delicious puddings they make. The best 
way to prepare prunes is to wash them 
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thoroughly in several waters, ana allow 
them to soak over night, if possible, in 
enough water to cover. In the morning 
drain, and place the water they have soaked 
in, to heat. When boiling add the prunes 
and simmer gently until tender. Unless a 
syrup is desired, cook in as little water as 
possible, taking care that they do not burn. 
Never add the sugar till nearly dong as 
it tends to toughen the skins. 

Apricots and Prunes: Soak % lb each of 
prunes and apricots in qaold water over 
night. In the morning cover with boiling 
water and simmer gently three or four 
hours. About half an hour before taking 
up add 5 heaping tablespoons sugar. This 
will be jellied when cold. 

Doughnuts with Prune Filling: Make a 
sponge with 1 cup lukewarm milk, % cake 
compressed yeast and flour to make a thin 
batter. Let rise and add % cup sugar, 2 
well-beaten eggs, % cup butter and lard 
mixed, pinch of salt and flour to make stiff 
enough to handle. Mix and roll thin and 
cut into pieces 2% inches square. For fill- 
ing, cook the finest prunes until the stones 
can be removed, then add sugar and cin- 
namon to taste, and make the mixture like 
marmalade. Take 1 teaspoon (heaping full) 
of the prunes, put on the squares, stick 
corners together and turn bottom side up, 
When light, fry in hot lard. 

Steamed Prune Pudding: One and one- 
half cups prunes, % cup suet, 14% cups bread 
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Make Money 


A dainty little booklet telling how 
some 1800 bright boys have made a 
suecess of selling 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


Pictures of the boys— letters telling 
how they built up a paying business 
outside of 
stories of real business tact. 


$25.00 


school hours. 





This is 


We will furnish you with Ten Copies the first week Free of 
Charge, to be sold at 5c a copy ; you can then send us the whole- 
sale price for as many as you find you can sell the next week. 


You can earn money without interfering 
with school duties, and be independent. 


Address The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


Interesting 


Extra Prize each 
month to the Boy selling 
the Largest Number of 
Copies during the month ; $20.00 to the boy selling 
the next largest number ; $15.00 to the next, and 
so on, making 50 cash prizes to the 50 different 
boys selling the Post. 
your regular profit made on every copy you sell. 


in addition to 
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crumbs, 3 tablespoons sugar, 3 eggs, 1 cup 
milk. Chop suet and prunes fine, add a 
little cinnamon and nutmeg, steam’ three 
hours and serve with sauce. 

Prune Whip: Whites of 10 eggs, 1 cup 
stoned prunes. Into the prunes stir 1 cup 
sugar, in which is mixed % teaspoon cream 
tartar, then slowly fold in the whites of 
eggs, which must be very stiff. Put in an 
earthen pudding dish and bake 20 minutes 
in a slow oven. Whipped cream for sauce. 

Prune Pudding with Tapioca: Take 1 lb 
nice prunes soaked in water until swelled 
full, cook till tender, with very little wa- 
ter, being careful not to burn. Remove 
the pits with a fork and pour fruit with 
syrup into a well buttered baking dish. 
Have ready a small cup of tapioca which 
has been soaked in warm water, and then 
gently simmered till all is dissolved, add 
to this 1 cup sugar, a small lump of but- 
ter and a little salt. Pour this over the 
prunes, not disturbing the fruit, place in a 
moderate oven and bake until the prunes 
begin to bubble to the surface. To be eaten 
warm with whipped cream. 

Prune Roly Poly: Make a biscuit dough 
and roll it out into a square about one- 
fourth of an inch thick. Spread over it 1 
cup prunes, stoned and chopped, and mixed 
with % cup sugar. Roll it up tight and sew 
in a cloth, leaving room for it to swell. 
Boil or steam an hour. Serve with sweet- 
ened cream or any kind of a pudding sauce, 
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Try One or the Dozen. 





Good Bread—To 1 qt milk or water add 2-3 
teacup yeast. Add flour to the thickness 
of batter and let rise over night, then add 
1 tablespoon salt and 1 of sugar, flour 
enough to knead softly 20 minutes, or until 
it will not cling to the board (spring wheat 
flour requires more kneading than winter 
wheat flour). Let rise in the pan, then make 
into smell loaves and let rise again. Bake 
in moderate oven. Be sure and not let the 
bread stand in the oven after it is done, 
and you will have sweet, white bread. Flour 
will work very much better by thoroughly 
drying it out. Let it set on the back of the 
stove or some warm place 24 hours and you 
will be surprised at the difference it will 
make in either bread or cake. Some good 
couks keep a lot of dried-out flour on hand 
all the time and regard it a great secret. 
[Mary D. 

Bread Puddings—If you dry your scraps 
of bread in the oven and roll or grind in 
meat cutter, the pudding is greatly improv- 
ed. Take 1% cups of crumbs and cover with 
boiling water. Let stand until the crumbs 
have absorbed the water, add 4% cup molas- 
ses, cinnamon and a bit of clove, and a 
scant teaspoon soda. Steam two or three 
hours (the longer the better), or bake in a 
slow oven. Add a cup of raisins and % cup 
chopped suet.—[H. 





Amadamies—This recipe was given me so 
many years ago that it may be new to some 
of the household readers. Cover 1 cup In- 
dian meal with 1 pt boiling water in which 
is dissolved 1 tablespoon lard. When luke- 
warm, add % cup molasses and % yeast 
cake, and flour for a stiff sponge, Let rise 
over night, and again in biscuit pans. The 
dough will keep on ice or in winter a week, 
sometimes more, and is convenient for that 
reason.—[H. 





Escalloped Fish—Use 1 lb fish boiled half 
an hour, put 1 teaspoon salt and vinegar 
into the water. When done, break in small 
pieces and put into the dish you are going 
to serve it in, Salt and pepper to taste. 
Take 114 cups milk, let it come to a boil, 
thicken with 4 cup melted butter and flour 
enough to make a paste, pour this over 
the fish. Roll 6 crackers fine, mix with 1 
cup butter, spread over the top and bake 
20 or 30 minutes.—[Sunbeam. 


Golden Cake—The best golden cake I 
ever tasted was made from the following 
recipe: Beat with a racquet (a paddle- 
shaped egg whisk) the whites of 7 eggs 
and a pinch of salt. When half beaten add 
one-third teaspoon cream tartar and beat 
until the mixture can be no stiffer. Stir 


this lightly into 1 teacup granulated sugar 
which has been sifted three times, always 
measuring after sifting. Then add the 
yolks of 5 well-beaten eggs, whatever flavor 
may be desired and 2-3 cups flour which has 
been sifted five times. 


It is the beating 





THE GOOD COOK 


and sifting of the ingredients which in- 
sures the wished-for lightness. Many peo- 
ple bake cake in patent tins, which have 
slides upon opposite sides, so that a knife 
can be passed around and under the cake 
to remove it. For it is ruinous to any deli- 
cate cake to put a particle of butter on the 
pan.—[Mary Dwyer. 





Escalloped Corn—Use 1 can corn, 1 cup 
rolled crackers, salt and pepper to taste. 
Put in a dish and cover with milk. Chip 
butter over the top. Bake 30 minutes.— 
[Sunbeam. 


Boiled Beets—I have been taught that I 
must boil beets whole. As it takes a long 
time in winter, I tried paring and slicing 
them. First I added a little soda to the 
water. They proved all right. At first 
they were rather pale, but the vinegar re- 
stored their color. After taking on your 
plate, sprinkle a little sugar on them and 
you will find they are much better and 
taste quite like new beets. They boiled 
tender in two hours, when if they had 
been whole four hours would have been 
required.—[J. M. Cooley. 





Buttermilk Pudding—Sift 3 heaping tea- 
spoons baking powder with 2 qts flour, mix 
with 1 cup sour cream and 2 cups butter- 
milk, into which a heaping spoon of soda 
has dissolved. Salt. Have mixture as soft 
as can be handled on a board. Roll, spread 
with fruit, berries, jelly or preserves. Roll 
up and lay in buttered pudding dish, around 
a cup in the center. Cover closely and 
steam about two hours. Serve with sauce 
or cream sweetened and _  spiced.—[{The 
Maine. 





Browned Eggs—Break 5 eggs in a but- 
tered plate, season with salt and pepper. 
Brown 2 oz butter in a frying pan, pour 
over the eggs, and set in a hot oven three 
minutes. Serve at once. 


To Cook Dried Beef—Take the shaved 
beef, tear into bits and just cover with cold 
water three hours before using, or longer 
will not hurt it. When you get ready to 
cook it, press the water from it, melt a 
large piece of butter in your saucepan, stir 
in a large spoon of flour, then add the 
water, with cream or good milk, and make 
a generous supply of gravy. It may need 
a little salt. When done put in your bits 
of beef and let stand where it will warm 
through, but don’t boil the meat. Add eggs 
if you like. Eat with potatoes, or pour 
over toast or warm biscuit.—[J. M. C. 





Quick Sponge Cake—Sift together 1 heap- 
ing cup flour, 1 scant cup sugar, 1 teaspoon 
cream tartar, 4% teaspoon soda, and a pinch 
of salt. Into this mixture break 2 eggs, 
and add %4 cup milk. Beat all together two 
or three minutes with a spoon. This makes 
a cake of finer grain. But if you wish it 
more porous, omit the beating. Bake in 
buttered rounds, or muffin rings. Water 
may be used instead of milk with good re- 
sults.—[Helen M. R. 





Peanut Candy—Two cups sugar, 1 cup 
hot water, 4 tablespoons vinegar, 2 table- 
spoons molasses, butter size of an egg. Boil 
30 minutes. Butter a tin, spread the 
skinned peanuts (ali kinds of nuts are good) 
on the bottom of tin, pour the hot candy 
over them. When partly cooled, mark into 
squares or sticks with a greased chopping 
knife. I have never found a better recipe 
for homemade peanut candy.—[E. B. 





Sulphur Fumigation—Cockroaches, bed- 


bugs, fleas, etc, as well as germs of dis- 
ease, can be killed and eggs in holes and 
floor cracks and beds also killed at once 
by a thorough fumigation with sulphur. It 
greatly relieves distress in whooping cough 
to live in a room which kas been thus fumi- 
gated a, day or two beforehand. Use stick 
sulphur if possible. Use large, old kettles 
set on bricks, placed in the center of each 
room, put shavings and chips under three 
or four or more pounds of sulphur. Close 
all doors and windows, stop all cracks in 
them with paper. Be able if possible to 
open a window or two from the outside. 
Stop the keyholes and then light the fire. 
See that it starts well and safely and run 
and close doors and stop up cracks. Leave 
for 24 or 48 hours. Of course, open up beds, 
etc, and remove nickel, brass and silver 
objects, also steel, clocks, sewing machines, 
etc, as they may rust. This has been often 








used, always with success, by the writer 
in care of numerous tenements to rent.— 
[Aunt Jo. 





Be Patient With Children—Mcthers, don’t 
be so busy with your cooking and cleaning 
and sewing that you cannot know what 
your children are doing and with whom 
they play. Remember the names of their 
schoolmates and get acquainted with as 
many as possible. Know who are the best 
scholars and how high your own children 
stand, rousing their ambition, glad of their 
successes, but not letting them get too high 
an opinion of their own intellects. If they 
have any special tastes, as for birds or 
animals, read to them and help thém learn 
all they can on the subject and don’t be 
afraid to begin early—before the child can 
read himself. Cultivate all the virtues you 
can (above all, truth) and don’t be discour- 


aged. As my wise and dear grandmother 
said, ‘‘Have a definite purpose, do what 
seems right at the time and then be pa- 


tient,’—with the children and with your- 
self. You will fall short of your ideal, but 
your children will not realize your failure, 
if you are striving toward the goal with all 
your strength.—[H. 


Border for Rug. 
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The Letter Cinb Reports. 


Since last report the following circles have 
paid their dues for 1900: 104, 89, 113, 78, 26, and 
No 4 of 137. LC 26 has also paid dues for 1901: 
The following thave not paid dues for 1900: Nos 
1, 11, 52, 57, 65, 69, 91, 93, 108, 117, 120, 128, 129, 143, 
145, 156, 159, 163 and 137, except No 4 of that 
circle. Will they please send their dues of 5c 
each for 1900 and 1901 to their secretaries, who 
will then send them to the national secretary, 
William K. Vreeland, Belews Creek, Mo. At 
the same time send your vote for the national 
club officers,—president, vice-president, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Notice Article 4, Sections 
1 and 2 of the constitution, printed July 14, 
1900: 

“The officers of the club shall hold office 
one year, or until their successors are elected. 
The date of electing officers shall be in De- 
cember of each year, the exact date to be 
fixed by the board of directors. Upon election 
of the new set of officers, the old officers will 
turn over all books, money, etc, into their 
hands, who by this act of acceptance shall be 
considered duly installed. In voting for offi- 
cers or upon any other matter, the members 
of the respective circles will write their choice 
on paper, send to their respective secretaries, 
who will mail them to the national secretary, 
who, when all have reported, will canvass 
the full vote, record and report the same to 
the president, who will announce through the 
paper the results. * * * The board of direc- 
tors shall constitute the deciding power in 
case of close contest on any question arising 
concerning election or other contests.’’ 

Most of the circles report they are in a flour- 
ishing condition and the letters grow more 
interesting each round.—[{Mary I. Noble, Mon- 
son, Mass. 

The following is my account as treasurer 
of the A A L C to date:—Amounts received 
from Circles 30, 80, 88, 37, 96, 81, 77, 98, 123, 104, 
78, 113, 26 and 129, on a total of 124 members, 
$6.20. Amounts disbursed as follows: To" W. K. 
Vreeland, treasurer, for treasurer’s book, $1. 
To J.-C. Baker, president, for postage, 25c. 
To W. K. V., treasurer, for postage and sta- 
tionery, 35c. To Mary I. Noble, secretary, for 
postage and stationery, $3.16. Total disburse- 
ments, $4.76. Leaving a balance in the treas- 
ury, Dec 8, 1900; of $1.44.—[William K. Vree- 
land, Treasurer A A L C. 

All circle secretaries will please send remit- 
tance for dues to William K. Vreeland, treas- 
urer, by postal note or money order on Hills- 
boro, Mo, as Belews Creek postoffice is not a 
money order office. Secretaries must send full 
amount of dues, paying cost of sending same 
out of their individual circle funds.—{ William 
K. Vreeland, Treasurer A A L Cy 








TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


Lively Discussion. 





Gladys’s Dinner—Tablers, let me tell you 


what success I had in getting my first din- 
ner. A bachelor living in our neighborhood 
in harvest time employed papa, brother 
and four other men to help him. Mamma 
wasn’t at home, so of course I had to go 
and get dinner. Well, the first thing I did 
was to make some pies. I didn’t know 
one damper from another, and the result 
was, the bottom wasn’t at all baked. Next 
I tried was cooking apple sauce. There 
wasn’t an implement in the house fit to 
cook it in, excepting a basin with the tin 
worn off, so I just cooked it in that iden- 
tical basin. I put plenty of sugar and lemon 
flavoring in it, soit was eatable. It would 
take an expert to detect the tin-taste (like 
myself).: Then I cooked some sweet corn, 
which was good. My potatoes were good, 
too. But that meat was smoked, and I 
wasn’t used to cooking it, and it was fried 
to a crisp. My cooked cabbage was done 
but I had forgotten to salt it and you cooks 
can imagine how it would taste with salt 
stirred in then. Then I opened a can of 
fruit, which was the best dish present, you 
may believe. Then I put on a bold face 
and set my dinner on the table and called 
the men. I took a rocker and paper and 
pretended to read, but I watched their eat- 
ing process, too. They were hungry and 
ate well until they came to that pie, when 
brother said, “‘Siss, what’s wrong with this 
pie? You tried a pie and pudding together, 
didn’t you?” I pretended not to hear, but 
the bachelor, seeing my face growing very 
red, came to my rescue and said he should 
have told me about the dampers. So it 
came out all right at last, and I was ac- 
tually congratulated on my first dinner.— 
[Gladys. 





Phrenology—Well, as the monster de- 
voured only part of my other letter, thought 
I would write again. I am giad some of 
the Tablers show an interest in that 
greatest of all sciences, phrenology. I think 
it will pay you all to study it, even if you 


do not believe in its fundamental princi- 
ples. I think you will find it the best 
system of mental philosophy you’ ever 
studied. It helps us to know ourselves, and 


therein lies our greatest strength and pow- | 


er. Chatterbox, I am glad to see you again 
among us. You are the 
send 10c to join a general circle, or would 
join a photographers’ self-culture or hu- 
man nature circle. E., please tell us about 


the American Institute of Phrenology and 


the facuity.—[A Phrenologist. 





In the Galveston Gale—I certainly do 
hope that Miss Victoria Gaile will give us 
a description of her voyage to England and 
of the country on the other side of the wa- 
ter. The city in which I live is Houston, 
Tex. It is 50 miles from the gulf of Mexico, 
but not too far to hinder us from having a 
good south breeze during the long summer 
months. In winter we have a delightful 
climate. It is not very cold. If we see 
snow once a jear we consider ourselves 
(that is, we young ones) very fortunate. I 
like outdoor sports very much. My chief 
enjoyment is horseback riding, especially 
about 6 or 6.30 a m, when a person is 
bright and fresh. I would certainly like to 
visit the mountains. I think that to take 
a staff and climb part of a mountain would 
be perfectly splendid. You who live in the 
mountainous parts should be satisfied. The 
storm that was so destructive at Galveston 
was quite severe here, but here only one 
li - was lost. There, the mayor of the city 
estimates the loss as 8000 to 10,000, and some 
Galvestonians say that about three blocks 
of the island were washed away. Here we 
all went to bed at about 9 o’clock, but were 
awakened soon by the wind whistling 
th 1 the trees. In our yard we had two 
large pin oaks torn up by their roots. When 
their roots were torn up, it sounded like 
the noise made by a pistol.—[Anna Thorp. 





An Alkali Quarry—I wonder if any of 
the Tablers ever visited an alkali quarry. 
I live about eight miles from one in south- 
ern Michigan. It is about a mile from 
Bellevue on the Chicago and Grand Trunk 
railroad. The alkali is dug up with pick- 
axes and loaded into iron cars, which are 
drawn by horses to the foot of a tramway 


where they are taken by ropes and drawn ,; 


up by machinery, 50 or 100 ft into a tall 
bullding. There the alkali is crushed and 
emptied into cars and shipped to Wyan- 
dotte, Mich, where it is made into soda, 


_tell in which paper that ‘‘dreadful’’ 





life of our Table. I |} 





washing powder, etc. I see the trains every 
day as they go by with their 20 cars, which 
is about all one big engine can do to pull 
up the steep grade just north of our house, 
A great deal of blasting with dynamite is 
done at the quarry. It shakes windows 10 
miles away. The blasting has done quite 
an amount of injury to the town, breaking 
windows and plate glass and cracking cis- 
terns and walls. Pieces of alkali have been 
known to fiy as far as the town; one of 
them breaking a hole in the roof of a 
large church which is being erected there. 
A large number of foreigners are employed 
and the saloons get most of their wages. 
There are about 30 little cottages near the 
works, where some of the men live. The 
settlement is called Italian Town. Very 
few of the men have families and what a 
life it must be for the wives who live there 
in the noise and dirt. Will someone please 
letter 
of Sour Girl’s was printed? I enjoy the 
letters of the Young Folks’ Table so much 
and think there are many sensible things 
written at the Old Folks’ Table. I am 
very fond of music and play the organ. 
Well, if that old monster swallows my 
letter, I hope the alkali will choke him so 
he won’t want another letter for a week. 
[An Eaton County Girl. 





Preserving Flowers—A lady that has 
traveled much in Japan, says to preserve 
flowers place the stems in boiling water. 
This is a good idea when flowers are scarce 
and one wishes to keep them a longer 
time. A scientist of the northwest, who 
has devoted his life to botany, says if cer- 
tain flowers are immersed in boiling water 
and then pressed, they will retain their 
color forever. A minute parasite infests 
flowers, and if this is destroyed without 
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injury to the flowers, the flowers will not 
die.—[E. B. 


‘Mania for Bedquilts’—There is a girl 
in our place who has a great mania ~-for 
piecing bedquilts. She has one for every 
year of her age. I agree with R, that it is 
not more cruel to catch fish than to kill 
hogs the way we do. We have a desk that 
is nearly a hundred years old, also an old 
Bible that is a hundred and eighty years 
old. Who can beat that? Columbine, we 
have grown- mulberries, but did not like 
them, so we cut the tree down.—[Grace. 





Why?—Can you, Mr Editor, or some of 
your thoughtful readers, define the differ- 
ence between instinct and reason? Some 
animals seem to be much more intelligent 
than others of the same species. Why is it? 
[J. L. Hersey. 

Medical College—Will some of the Ta- 
blers give a list of some of the different 
colleges outside of New York state? I am 
a young man, wishing to take up the medi- 
cal profession and have nothing but a com- 
mon school education, and I think the medi- 
cal colleges of this state require normal stu- 
dents. I shall be very grateful for any in- 
formation.—[A Subscriber. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





FIFTH INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 
13. Drop Letter— 
—I—R—T—U 


14. Anagram (one word)— . 
MIN SON IS JONAH. 
15. Printer Pi (a proverb)—Crercot hty osn 
dan eh aslhl vgei ehet erts; eya, eh asini 
vgei lgidhet tuon hty lsuo. 
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A POINT LACE COLLAR 


This pattern, designed expressly for our readers, is for a collar to be worn over a 


stock. One-half only is shown. 


When the two pieces are completed they are to be 


sewed, with a space between, to a narrow muslin band. The design can be trans- 


ferred to thin muslin for working by tracing directly from the illustration. 


Narrow 


point lace braid 4 yards and purling for the edge 1 yard are the materials required. 


Web for Sofa Pillow. 


The pattern here presented is designed 
for use on the still popular checked ging- 
ham sofa pillows. It may be used all over 
or as a border with the stars covering all 
the colored center and  between-and- 
around-web squares. Silkateen is much 


used for this work, imparting a glossy look 
that the knitting cotton does not possess. 

Start the rays of the web from the cor- 
ners of a colored square, making three in 
quarter; 


each two of these occupy two 








WEB POR PILLOW. 


squares, while the third fills only the dark 
square in the corner. Each ray is made 
by weaving or darning in and out through 
three threads. The center is made by run- 
ning a thread around the four sides of the 
square and drawing these threads toward 
the center by running a second thread over 
and under the first stitches. 





Crocheted Slippers. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS. 





Two skeins Germantown yarn, any color 
preferred, or two colors may be used. If 
two shades are used, use 1% skeins for 
foundation and % skein for the border. 
With a fine -bone hook ch 16 st. 

ist row—One s c in each of 15 st. 

24 row—One s c in each of 7 st, 2s cin 
next st and 1s c in each of next 7 st. In 
all even rows take up only back loop of st 
in order to make it ribbed, turr. 

3d row—One sc in each of 7 st, 2 sc in 
next st, 1 s c in each remaining st and so 
continue, increasing one st in middle of 
each row until there are 37 rows, or 18% 
ribs. 

Now crochet back and forth on 15 sts to 
form side of slipper, until there are 21 rows 
or 10% ribs, then increase 1 st every two 
rows by making an extra st on Ist st on 
side which comes up on ankle until there 
are 24 st in row. Next row 1s c in each 
of 24 st. Now begin to decrease 1 st at be- 
ginning of every 2d row until there are but 
15 st left. Crochet back and forth on 
these 15 st for 20 rows, break off yarn and 
sew to side of slipper. 

Border: Commence where side joins 
front, draw yarn through edge and make 4 
ch for ist d c, 1 d c and catch between ribs, 
1 ch, 1 d c and catch between next ribs. 
Repeat all around and across instep of slip- 
per; there should be 48 holes. 

One sl st into ist hole, 3 ch, 5 d c in Ist 
hole, * miss one hole, 1 sl st in next, miss 
hole, then shell of 6 d c in next hole. Re- 


peat from * all around. Sew onto soles on 
wrong side, which is easiest done by be- 


ginning at toe to turn. Run narrow elastic 
through holes and place a bow of ribbon on 
instep. It requires % yard of elastic and % 
yard of ribbon for each slipper. 


Child’s Knitted Underdrawers. 


s. E. W. 








The directions are for a child from 2 to 4 
years of age. Use Saxony yarn and four No 
10 needles. Commence at bottom of leg, 
casting on 64 st. 

ist row—Knit plain. 2d row—Purl. 3d 
row—Plain. 4th row—Plain. Repeat ist 
row. This forms a rib across work of 3 
rows on one side and 1 row on the other. 
Knit 6 rows as above. The same st is used 
throughout garment. 

In 6th and 7th rows increase 1 st at be- 
ginning of each row, then k 4 rows and in- 
crease again at beginning of next two. 

When 26 rows are knitted, increase every 
row until end of 52d row. This finishes leg 
and the other is knitted in same way. 
When done, put all st on one needle, k last 
st of one leg and ist st of second to- 
gether. 

In 2d row,k without decreasing, in 3d 
row k 2 tog on each side of center st. 
Repeat these two rows three times. Now k 
plain in middle and decrease at beginning 
of every 3d and 4th row for back. 

When there are 50 rows, work an edge 
with a crochet hook. Work first 2 st tog as 
a treble, * 1 ch, work next two together as 
a tr, and repeat from *. Now work two 
rows of d ec and finish edge with 1 dc, * 
3 ch, miss 2 dc,1dcin next. Repeat from 
*, Make this edge at bottom of each leg, 
taking up 1 st only for each tr. Sew up 
legs and run a ribbon or tape through 
waist. 





A Tatted Doily. 


LILLA, 


For center with one thread 8 d k (double 
knot), 1 p (picot), 8 d k, draw; with two 
threads 4 dk, p, 2 4k, p, 2 dak, p, 44k, 
repeat five times. Instead of a picot in 6th 
ring draw thread through picots of pre- 
ceding rings, 8 d k, draw up and tie, cut 
off thread. 

2d row—With one thread 8 d k, fasten ip 





TATTED DOILY, 


1st p of ch, 8 d k, draw. With two threads, 
6 dk, fasten in middle picot of medallion 
braid, 6 d k, with one thread 8 d k, fasten 
in last picot of ch, 8 d k, draw, so con- 
tinue till there are 12 rings with ch be- 
tween, tie thread and cut. Join ends of 
braid. 

3d row—Eight dk, fasten to ist picot of 





medallion, 8 d k, draw. With two threads 
5 dk, p, 24dak, p, 2dk, p, 5 dk, ring 
of 8 d k, fasten in last picot of medallion, 
continue ch and rings until there are 24 
rings. Wheels in edge are the same as 
the center, joining to each other and to ch 
as seen in illustration. 
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Star Lace. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER, 





Make a ch the length required. 

lst row—One d c in 3d st of ch, 1 ch, pass 
1 st and repeat. 

2d row—One s c in Ist d c,.7 ch, pass 4 
sts, 1 s c in next, 4 ch, 2 double dc in 
same st, Keep top loop of each on hook 
and draw through both together, pass 4 
sts, 2 double d c worked as before in next 
st, 7 ch, pass 4 sts, 1 s c in next st, ch 4 
Repeat from beginning of row. 

38d row—Work up to center of 7 ch in 
slip stitch, 4 ch, 2 double d ec worked as 
before in top of double dc of last row, 4 
ch, 1 s c in same st, 4 ch, 2 double d c in 
same st the last were worked in, 4 ch, 1 
s c in center of 7 ch. Repeat from begin- 
ning of row. 

4th row—One s c in top of double d ec, 4 
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STAR LACE. 
ch, 1 s c in top of next d c. Repeat from 
beginning of row. 

5th row—Like Ist row. 

6th row—One s c in top of dc, 2 ch, pass 
2 sts, 2 d c separated by 5 ch in next st, 2 
ch, pass 2 st and repeat. 

7th row—One sc, 7 dc, 1s c, under 5 ch 
of last row, 1 sl st under 2 ch, and repeat 
from beginning of row. 


Child’s Crocheted Skirt—The directions 
are for a two-year-old. For a younger 
child, reduce the number of stitches in Ist 
chain and the number of rounds. Ch 130, 
join; single crochet in each st of ch, in next 
round make a shell of 4 double crochet in 
every 3d sc of preceding round, next round 
sh of 4 dc in every shell, repeat till there 
are 3 rounds of sh. In the next 6 d cin 
center of 1lst sh, 4 d cin next sh, 6 d c in 
next, 4 dc in next and so on around. If 
desired less full, make the 6 dc in every 
3d sh instead of every 2d; in the next round 
make 2 sh of4dcinthe6dcshand4dc 
in the others, next round 4 dc sh in every 
sh, repeat this round till there are 16rounds, 
In the 17th 6 d c sh in every sh, in the 18th 
two 4dcsh in every 6 dc sh of 17th round, 
in the 19th 4 d ec shin every sh of 18th 
round; this will make a flounce and the 19th 
round should be repeated till there are 16 
rows in the flounce. Finish with a scallop 
in every sh of 1 dc, ch 3, catch in top st 
of d c just made, repeat till there are 4d ¢, 
catch with s c to st between sh, repeat 
scallop and so continue around. The mate- 
rials required are three skeins of Saxony 
yarn and a medium-sized crochet hook. 








Loop Stitch—This is used for finishing 
the top of knitted or crocheted slippers, and 
is made as follows: In the ist stlsc, wind 
thread or wool five times around first fin- 
ger of left hand, put hook through these 
threads, draw.-thread through and through 
loop on needle tightly, fasten in Ist st with 
sc. Wind thread again, proceed as before 
and fasten with. s c in next st. In next 
round s c in every 2d s c, in 3d round re- 
peat ist round and continue thus till the 
finish is sufficiently wide.. If desired fuller 
the thread can be wound also in the 24 
round, but skip an sc at each fastening. 





















Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 








[From Page 697.] 

ing his colt, teaching him to perform clever 
tricks and rubbing and polishing his bright 
coat until it shone like silver. Many a 
summer night, when his father was fast 
asleep, the boy stole from his bed in the 
woodshed loft, and leading the colt from 
the stable to the highway, leaped upon his 
bare back and went careering over the 
country roads for hours at a time. Always 
a lover of horses and a skillful reinsman 
from childhood, he thus became the most 
expert and daring rider for miles around, 
imitating, in his lonely play, all the difficult 
feats of horsemanship of which he had 
read and heard. 

At this time an offer of a $50 purse in a 
running race was made by the county fair 
association, and unbeknown to his father, 
Steve entered Gray Don. It was no easy 
matter to escape from labor even for One 
day, but Larkin, who wanted to attend the 
fair himself, could scarcely withhold his 
consent, and actually stood by the race- 
track with something like triumph on his 
stern face and saw the gray win three 
straight heats and the race. Neither did 
he forget, a few days later, to call upon 
the treasurer of the society and demand, 
in the name of his son, the $50 purse. 

After the race was over, Peter Pembroke, 
a well-known sporting man, sought out 
Steve and offered him a handsome price 
for the colt, but all to no purpose. The 
boy indignantly refused to put a price on 
his pet, saying curtly that he was not for 
sale. 

Some time previous, a relative of the 
Larkins had died and left $200 in cash to 
young Stephen. About a week after his 
triumph at the races, the lad drew a load 
of wood to Fulda, the county seat. While 
passing the office of his deceased relative’s 
executor, the latter called him in and paid 
him the full amount of his legacy, bidding 
him carry it home and have his father care 
for it for him. 

Steve rode home in the dusk, thinking 
many thoughts. If there is anything that 
every country boy desires, it is the posses- 
sion of a fine horse, harness and top buggy, 
and young Larkin was no exception to the 
rule. He had the first, and it had been his 
dream, when he should come into his 
money, to induce his father to allow him 
to become the owner of a harness and 
wagon. He had very grave doubts of. his 
ability to bring his father to his way of 
thinking, but hope was strong in his breast. 
He was no longer a child, he argued. He 
worked hard and had little, and _ surely, 
some consideration was due him! 

It was after dark when he reached home, 
but he needed no light to stable his team, 
after which duty he opened the box stall, 
where his pet was kept, to say, “Good even- 
ing’ to Don. 

To his surprise he found the stall empty. 
He hurried to the house, a vague uneasi- 
ness tugging at his heart. ‘‘Where’s Don?” 
he cried, as he burst into the kitchen. 

John Larkin looked up from the Bible 
he was reading, and met his son’s gaze 


uneasily. “T’ve sold him to Pete Pem- 
broke,” he declared in his loud, defiant 
voice. 


The boy staggered back against the wall, 
his face white with grief and anger. 

“What right had you to sell my horse?” 
he demanded. 

“Your horse!” Larkin sneered. “Your 
horse! When’d you git to be a horse own- 
er? You’ve called him your’n all along, but 
what’s your’n’s mine, I guess. And I’ve Kept 
a plaything fur you long enough, Have 
you got anything more to say about it?’ 

“Yes, I have!” Steve shouted, his cheeks 
flaming and his eyes fairly blazing. ‘‘I 
don’t care whether you’re my father or 
not! I’ve always done what I was able to 
do here, and got nothin’ for it. You give 
me the colt because you thought it was go- 
ing to die, and now when he’s worth some- 
thing, you take him away from me! I 
know better than to ask you for the money 
he fetched! I wouldn’t touch it if you of- 
fered it to me! I only wanted Don, and 
you have stole him from me! You ain’t any 
better than ‘any other horse thief, even if 
you do belong to the elect!” 

The whiplash whistled through the air, 


but it never descended, for Steve sprang 
upon his father like an enraged blood- 
hound, wrested the whip from his hand 


and flung him bodily into his chair by the 
stove, where he sat, in stupid silence, too 


. much amazed for utterance. 
Steve turned to where his mother cow- 
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ered, sobbing, in a corner. 
mother,” he pleaded. 
sometime, you know. 
always.” 

He stooped and kissed her tenderly, and 
continued in a choked voice, ‘Good-by, 
mother. I’m goin’ away now, but I’ come 
back to you sometime.” 

Larkin aroused from his stupor and 
snarled out: “Oh, -you’re goin’ away, be 
you? Well, it’s good riddance, son of Be- 
lial. *Twon’t be very long: before you'll 
come crawlin’ back fur a square meal. But 
remember this, I’ll have none o’ this prod- 
igal son business around me, so when you 
come back, you needn’t expect me to put 
a ring on yer finger ner shoes on yer feet. 
But you ain’t gone yit!” 

For an hour, the parents heard the tramp 
of their son’s feet as he walked about mak- 
ing his preparations. The mother sobbed 
softly while she laid the cloth for the even- 
ing meal. The father sat, with a stern 
frown on his brow, silently reading his Bi- 
ble. Then, when they heard the front door 
open and close; the poor woman burst forth 
into loud lamentations, but John Larkin 
only sneered bitterly. 

“Let him go!” he said. “He’ll be back in 
less’n a week. He’ll find out by that time 
that he ain’t boss here, and never will be 
while my head is hot!” 

That night, when the midnight express, 
west-bound, pulled into the station at 
Fulda, a tall young man, in an ill-fitting, 
countrified suit, and carrying a bundle in 
his hand, stepped from the shadow of the 
depot and swung himself onto the rear 
platform. It was young Stephen Larkin, 
and he had really left home. 

[To Be Continued.] 


“Don’t cry, dear 
“This had to come 
It couldn’t go on so 





“I wonder what makes a man’s hair fall 
out so fast when it once starts?” 

“Worry,” answered the man who always 
has an explanation ready. ‘“‘Nothing tends 
to make a man bald so much as worry, and 
nothing worries a man so much as the idea 
that he is becoming bald.” 
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Dry Bronchitis. 


795 





FROM DR HUNTER’S LECTURES ON THE PROGRESS 
OF MEDICAL SCIEYCE IN LUNG DISEASES, 


There is another form, called dry*bron- 
chitis, in which the matter expectorated is 
neither profuse nor watery nor purulent. 
It is a glutinous kind of stuff of a blu- 
ish white or pearly gray color. The chronic 
inflammation which causes it thickens the 
mucous membrane, thereby narrowing the 
tubes through which we breathe and short- 
ening and oppressing the breath. Often 
tubes of considerable size become complete- 
ly clogged by this tough phlegm, causing 
great difficulty in breathing, 

Of all the forms of bronchitis this is the 
most common. “In France,” says Laen- 
nec, “fully one-half of the people are 
found, on careful examination, to have 
thickening of some portion of the mucous 
lining of the lungs, caused by dry bronchi- 
tis.”” It is the most insidious of lung com- 
plaints. Those suffering from it have at 
first only a slight cough; it may be only 
a trifling coughing spell in the morning; 
they have a chilly sensation in the fore- 
noon and toward evening are feverish. 

There is always a feeling of more or less 
tightness and oppression in the chest, which 
is relieved from time to time by coughing 
up a quantity of the tough, jelly-like mat- 
ter before described. Sometimes the cough 
comes on in paroxysms, attended by great 
oppression and distress, like asthma, On 
inquiry of a person so affected if he has 
any lung trouble, he will almost certainly 
answer, no, and yet during your conver- 
sation will perhaps hack and raise this 
jelly-like mucous half a dozen times. 

Here we have a lung disease which di- 
rectly tends to consumption and has most 
of the symptoms of that disease, and yet 
is not consumption at all. When it ends 
fatally, as it often does, an examination of 
the lungs reveals neither tubercles, ulcera- 
tion nor the kLacilli of tuberculosis. 

In such cases death generally results 
from suffocation caused by a sudden at- 
tack of congestion, which supervening on 
the chronic disease, fills the lungs with vis- 
cid mucous that the patient, in his weak- 
ened condition is unable to raise. 

Bronchitis is not generally treated with 
success -because the proper remedies are 
not applied to the diseased tubes within 
the lungs. I had- the good fortune some 
years ago to discover and successfully ap- 
ply a local treatment for this and other 
lung complaints. I made the air which 
the patient breathes the carrier of the 
remedies which are necessary for his cure. 
Instead of sending them on a roundabout 
way through the stomach and general sys- 
tem, I introduce them directly into the air 
tubes and cells of the lungs, where the 
disease and all the danger lies, and I know 
by ample experience that this treatment 
is the only hope there is for the cure of any 
form of bronchial or lung diseases. 

In order to obtain Dr Hunter’s book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, it is nec- 
essary to mention this paper. and address 
Dr Robert Hunter Association, 117 W 45th 
street, New York. 
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The Home Dressmaker. 
Those Half-worn Garments. 


MRS J. W. WHEELER, 
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“Does it pay to make over men’s clothing 
for the children?” is frequently the topic 
of conversation among mothers, some main- 
taining that it does pay, others that it does 


not. 

If the mother is not strong, or already 
has her hands full, and if the purse is not 
greatly depleted, it certainly is economy 
to give the old garments where they are 
needed and buy new for the children. Also 
if the mother has a way of turning her ex- 
tra time into money, as many women have, 
for the new garment is more _ quickly 
earned. But if one has more time and 
strength than ready money, it is just as 
certainly economy to make those old gar- 
ments extend their term of usefulness, and 
it is under these circumstances that the 
mother may justify herself in that pride 
and satisfaction that always accompanies 
the successful making of something new 
from something old. 

Do not reject the garment because it is 
faded or rusty looking, but treat it to a 
bath in Diamond dyes after it is ripped 
and washed (always the first task in mak- 
ing over). 

Vests are of no use whatever, the pockets 
spoiling them for recutting and the backs 
are usually too worn for use, so this leaves 
simply the buttons, which are just the 
size to use upon the legs of short pants. 

From a coat and trousers one can usually 

cut a suit, either a two-piece suit or a 
vestee, sometimes called a ‘“‘middy’’ suit, 
for a boy from four to eight years old, fora 
larger boy by piecing the cloth, or one can 
squeeze out a reefer (with a small collar) 
for a boy or girl as large as seven years old, 
But the sailor-collared reefers require very 
large pieces. 
‘ It is best to make one job of ripping 
and cleansing the discarded clothing. The 
cloth can be rolled and put away if not 
needed at the time, but it often happens, 
where dyes are resorted to, that cloth, very 
unlike originally, is made, by added 
strength of dye, to match up very well, 
so that one has more material to work 
from. 

Save all buttons, buckles, canvas inter- 
linings and if they are in good condition, 
the linings (often the body linings of coats 
are strong enough for use). The canvas 
is restiffened by ironing it while very wet. 
The goods and lining are washed in warm 
suds and ironed upon the side that is to 
be the wrong side in the new garment. 
Never allow the iron to stand in one spot 
too long, for the print of the iron is 
sometimes almost impossible to remove. 
The cloth must be damp to iron well and 
in very heavy goods a scraping motion of 
the iron is best. It prevents shrinking, 
which gives no trouble until after the gar- 
ment is made up and exposed to dampness, 
when it of course returns to its former 
condition and hangs loose from the lining. 

The frock coat or Prince Albert are both 
too cut up for little besides a small vestee 
suit, a Fauntleroy jacket or a reefer for a 
five or six-year-old tot, for the back is use- 
less on account of its seams and a new back 
must be made from the sleeve uppers, 
while the sleeve unders only cut the uppers 
for the new garment. 

The sack or veefer coat has a good back 
to cut from, sometimes whole, sometimes 
one-seamed, but the front is so marred by 
pockets that it is almost an impossibility 
to obtain a good-sized jacket from it with- 
out piecing the front. The easiest way to 
obtain new fronts is to lay the pattern 
crosswise the bottom of the old fronts. This 
is of course impossible if the cloth has an 
“up and down.” 

The good portions of a pair of cast-off 
trousers make a pair of small pants, or for 
@ very small poy his first Fauntleroy suit, 
—this by close planning. When one has a 
jacket of the same goods, one can change 
about somewhat. For instance, cut the 
pants fronts from tops of sleeves and use 
the larger pieces of trousers for the coveted 
sailor collar to a small reefer. 

There seems to be a vast amount of cloth 
in a man’s overcoat, but it is so cut that 
there is barely enough to obtain an over- 
coat or reefer for the eight-year-old. 

Italian silk is much stronger for linings 
than either silesia or farmer’s satin and 


®- 


. 


costs no more than a good quality of the 
latter. Where extra warmth is needed, 
canton flannel in dark tones is used, the 
nap side out, but of course should not show 
as facings. Machine stitching or narrow 
mohair binding is used for jackets and 
vestees, also reefers, but a wide coarse 
mohair braid is very pretty upon reefers or 
overcoats of coarse texture. 

Careful pressing as one goes along is the 
secret of fine tailoring, also good button- 
holes well flattened by the iron. The cost 
of a good suit or overcoat for a ehild 
under 10 years old is from $4 to $10. The 
cost for making over, including silk, new 
linings, dye, etc, is from 50c to $1, not 
counting time. Does it pay? 





Patterns Up to Date. 


Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 








8162—LADIES’ FAN- 
CY WAIST. 32, 3, 3%, 
38 and 40-inch bust. 





and reception gowns are 


868 — LADI 4 made of velvet and lace 
DRAPED WAIST. 32, combined. The accom- 
RT and 40-inch panying illustration 


bust. Geranium panne 
and ivory lace over taf- 
feta were combined to t 
develop this artistic ted lin 
waist. ices in_ this 

mode may be developed 


shows a waist of velvet 


ing, 
and darts of which are 
feather-boned. Appropri- 


in velvet, satin taffeta ate for silk, velvet, satin 
brocaded silk or frosted or panne, with applique 
moire, combined with Persian trimming, jett 
lace, all-over applique, net or all-over embroi- 
Persian embroidery, dered silk for decora- 
chiffon or mousseline. tion. 
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8157 — CHILD’S 
DRESS WITH BO- 8164 — CHILD’S 
LERO. 4, 6, 8 and 10 DRESS. 6 months, 1, 2 
years. Pale pink spotted and 4 _ years. Dainty 


poplin and coral velvet 
are here prettily com- 
bined to make a stylish 
little party dress. ‘This 
dress may be made high 
or low neck, with long 


white China silk is here 
associated with all-over 
silk embroider. and 
edging. The full fronts 
an acks are gathered 
at the upper edges and 


or short sleeves, as pre- arranged on a shallow 
ferred. Silk, cashmere, yoke. Pretty little 
henrietta, nun’s veiling dresses can be made of 
or lansdown are appro- nainsook, dimity, lawn 
riate for this mode. or cambric, with lace 


he bolero and bertha 
may be made of the 
same fabric and edged 
with fancy braid, if a 
plainer finish is desired. 


and embroidery for 
trimming, or of soft 
cashmere, poplin and al- 
batross, with velvet or 
fancy silk for decoration. 








.__ _7893—LADIES’ AND MISSES’ DROP 
‘YOKE COLLARS 
















MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





S175-LADIES’ EM- 

renee, jPIRE CHEMISE. 32, 
LITT eee The 3% 6and = 40-in bust. 
“ehagean: Lite rf rye 4 White eatnsese, 
LV 5 7 valenciennes lace an 
= A dh: a le blue ribbons are 
a | combined in the devel- 


ment of this dainty 
ie. This 
May be executed 

8174—MISSES’ FIVE- in silk or crepe de chine, 
GORED SKIRT. 12, 4 with soft lace ruffies, or 
and 16 years. This dain- cambric with Hamburg 





ty underskirt is made of embroidery and bands 
e white cambric and of insertion to replace 
the ribbon, if a more 


serviceable chemise is 


pocttiy trimmed with 
desired. It is particular- 
be 


ounces of valenciennes 
lace, headed by narrow 


insertion. Silk, sateen, ly appropriate to 
kK, muslin, mo- ‘worn wit evenin, 
reen, percaline or near- wns or bodices with 


silk are used for sparent yokes, D 
coats in this A which cases the shoulder 
or ribbon being appro- mings are usually 
priate trimmings. tted. 
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8134A—LADIES’ TAI- 

LOR-MADE WAIST. 

32, 34, 36, 40, 42, 44- 

81331 — CHILD’S _ inch bust. The illustra- 
DRESS. 4, 6, 8, 10 and tion shows a waist 

12 years. This attractive biscuit-cloth, with to- 


little dress of shell- 

pogtin 1s prettil, 
rimmed with black vel- 
vet and white lace. Sty- 
lish frocks in this mode 
can be made of alba- 


bacco brown velvet trim- 
mings. Covert, venetian, 
henrietta, cheviot, zibe- 
line or broadcloth is 
appropriate for this 
mode. It may be 


tross, t silks, crepe- trimmed with velvet as 
line, henrietta or cash- illustrated, gold or silver 
mere, with silk, ap- braid, tiny gold or shell 

lace or buttons, or made severe- 


plique, ribbon, 
pann 


e for decoration. ly plain, as preferred. 
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8123—GIRLS’ DRESS. 





36, 38, 40-inch bust. The 
illustration shows a bo- 
lero waist in black vel- 
vet, with full front and 
undersleeves of pale 


10, 12 and 16 years. 
Wedgwood blue camel’s 
hair serge was chosen 
for this stylish dress, 
with taffeta and blue 
velvet trimmings. It is 


Cluny lace trimming. finished with braiding to 
Bodices in_ this style match the collar trim- 
may be made of panne, ming. Cashmere, chev- 
Persian silks, taffeta iot, henrietta, vene- 
satin or lace, combined tian or novelty goods 


with mousseline de soie, 
chiffon or hand-painted 
tissues, taffeta, applique 
or all-over embroidery 
nets. 


are appropriate for this 
mode, with lace, silk, 
satin, ribbon velvet or 
Persian embroidery for 
decoration. 

Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give wzist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and childrén. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be ore 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 





A Ball of Beeswax tied in a square of 
cotton cloth and rubbed lightly on your 
flatiron just as you are to use it, will keep 
it from sticking, and you can iron faster. 
[Aunt Jo. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


corn-popping game 


Our Summer Guests. 
4 amusement to 


x Me? : tries his best 
room to keep summer 


popped grains: 


most dreadful 
numbered lowest, 








fish pond 3 game 





lines tipped with small m ag 





time corn huskings and the 


vatha which relates to this practice. 














cards bearing 


subject could be made 
she is an adept with pen 
something unique 








f milk and fresh eggs. 





that itis differ- 
to the waemtark by 





had left, and en- 


decorations spoken < f were 
joyed the summer as mach as usual, 





Mondamin Merriment. 





‘The ae will wait ¢il 


to King Korn. 
unused room should 
and the decora- 
corn: using for 





any will agree with.me who have ever seen 


Pictures of the places = 

studying these, This weil Interest 1 Many 
which to. use the material for the purpose. 
at harvest time a barn of granary} i 
j may. take the place of 


if anyone. afflicted with, rheuma- 





He has nothing to selk; 
and redecorate, 
it with success.—I[Adv, 












a” ~ q 

yo You Deot?? 22 
All cases of DEAFNESS or HARD-HEARING 
are now CURABLE by our new invention; only those born 
deaf are ineurable, HEAD NOISES CEASE I IMMEDIATELY. 
Describe your case. fxaminstioe and advice, free. 
You can cure yourself at home ai a a ye — 


International Aural Clinic, 3 Dees? 7 “cHTekGo. 





E SCHOLARSHIPS 


A LIMITED NUMBE 





Electrical, meanee *l, Marine, 
Stationary or Loeomotive 
(Inclading Nechn’! Drawing) 


American School of Correspondence, Boston, Mass. 
‘(Chartered by Commonwealth of Massachusetts 








Brass Band 


inctramenty, Downe, Uniform 
& Supp.te rite for catalog, 

illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 


bands. LYON & HEALY, 
92 Adams St. CHICAGO. 








Oil Cure for Cancer. 


Dr. D. M. BYE has discovered a combination of 
oils that readily cure cancer, catarrh, tumors and 
matignant skin diseases. He has cured thousands 
of persons within the last eight years, over one 
hundred of whom were physicians. Readers hav- 
ing friends afflicted should cut this out and send 
ittothem. Book sent free giving particulars and 
prices of Oils. Address Dr. D. M. BYE, Box 25, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Send us your add@resa 

and we will showyou 

a ay ure how to make $3 aday 

absolutely sure; -wo 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Senc us your address and we will 
explain the busine ess fully, remember we guarantee aclear profit 


of $3 for every day's work, absolutely suse. Write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO,  Bax3SQy Detroit, Mich, 


COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 cece eos ‘Cievetnnd, 04 
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A Rare 
ee) 


EBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, “the authentic, una- ¢ 
bridged, revised and enlarged edition,” 
absolutely free of cost, is “taking” like a 
whirlwind. 


re $10, the price of the Dictionary 
* alone, we give ten new subscriptions to 
either American Agriculturist or to the 
great monthly magazine,Good Housekeep- 
ing, “conducted in the interests of the 
higher life of the household,” and make 
you a presentof the great Dictionary. 
Get ten new names at Sl each and the 
Dictionary is yours without cost. The 4 
Dictionary will be seut for five new sub- 4 
seribers at $1 each and §$5 additional, 
making $10 in afl. Or for $10 you get the 
book and your own subscription to either 
periodical for three years. A 

Webster’s Iniernational Dictionary is 
10 x 13 inches closed, 444 inches thick, 
weight 16 pounds, 2126 pages, 4000 illus- 
trations, colored plates, binding full 
sheep, leather index. 
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The genuine edition, issued by the sole 
and opehouire publishers. Descriptive 
outfit free on application to 


pantie Agriculturist, 
52 Lafayette ee New York City. 
‘eQoeGontoefontongeetoegoetoetoetentostonsees emnbcnitreatiraied 
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(OSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS. .... 


Will. confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal- 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





INCHESTER POTASH 


REPEATING SHOT G UNS | Potash. Supply enough Potash and 


your profits will be large; without 
. . +4 «“ 
are cheap in price, but in price only. ‘“‘ Take Down” Potash your crop will be ‘‘scrubby.”’ 


guns list at $27.00 and Solid Frame guns at $25.00, but iia ame ie  . % 
they will outshoot and outlast the highest priced fertilizers best adapted for all crope, are ree 
double barreled guns, and they are as safe, reliable thas tik: 

and handy besides. Winchester Shot Guns are made “ico, 

of the very best materials that can be procured, a , 

thoroughly modern system of manufacture permitting 
them to be sold at buyable prices. -. “ae 
FREE—Send name and address on a postal card for 164 page illustrated catalogue. : THE ONLY 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEw HAVEN, CT. : Nea Vou 


The Christiar Aywocate | jam eric 























corrugated or ‘ 

Price per square aoe 10x10 feet e 

or 100 square feet 

No other tool than a hatchet or hammer is re- 


sew ed ENCYCLOPAEDIC Dicrionary OR ~1901. Sith erik wrung ein seed 


of general merchandise boug mw at 
RIFF’S and PRORTY ER 3 s. LE: \ 
Our Prices are ON E-HALF of sthecs.” be 


s -CHICAGO nes Recnin cc. 
a a business transaction of large magnitude we recently secured several thousand sets in sheets |. -¢ ‘West 35th and Iron - Chicago, 
of the ** Encyclopedic Dictionary,” and have decided to offer them to our subscribers at less é 
than their actual cost to us. We bind the Dictionary in six large volumes, cloth, and offer it to 
subscribers to Zhe Christian Advocate only, at the price given below. There is no better value 
offered anywhere this year. 5,300 pages, over 3,000 illustrations ; 250,000 words defined ; nearly 
3,000 engravings directly accompanying the text, and 64 magnificent new plates in colors and 
monotone, 


I, We offer to send “ The Christian Advocate” for 1901 to any address in the United States 
or $2.50, postage prepaid, and will send a copy of “ The New Century Home Book ” to every wi 
—— ry = cs allay All new subscribers will receive the paper from January 1 Baceit in ecnctiy gentry and Saraenity. Naseet seo 
to the close o or , including postage. an mn. Cheaper than woo Designs. og 

Il. We will send “ The Christian Advocate” for 1901, including a copy of “ The New a. er 
Century Home Book,” and one set (six volumes, cloth) of the great “ Encyclopaedic Dictionary” 
for $7.00, cash with order. Commence tie 20th Century 


If you prefer we have an installment plan. Write to us about it. 









































Orders will be entered as received. You are to pay freight or express charges. Address 
handling the BEST, the FROST. It will cross the 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. | the netwees tis ih, and. aun conturicin gh iad of 


BALL BAND :s:-, BOOTS 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland,Ohio 
Keep In the Warmth—Keep out the Wet 


The Ball Band trade mark on woo! and rubber boots is a guarantee of 66 
euperiog aealls hey give more comfort and longer service than any other THE PAGE FEN CE AGE,” 9 
make. “pe Bali Band mathe coy ae weell best end the fy ary are 
made from the highes rade ru r—not the product of a . 
Insist on getting the Ball Band goods from your dealer and our paper, ~~ Ay tA ce free. 


ven MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO., Mishawaka, Ind PAGE WOVEN WIKE FENCE 00, ADBIAN, MICH. 


























= = ————————— — WAVAVAVAWAW STRONGEST 
7 Wai . MADE. Buil- 
ARMER’S FORGE mean sone, Chater 
econ all PeeeES ticht. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
The handiest thinga man can have on . Te Prices. Fully Warranted. Catalog Free. 
hisfarm, With our ball bearing forge paver Aw Dwi! OILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
FOR SALE. Everything in engines, boilers, you can mako all your repairs and save — MAMAMEMAS Box 10. Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 
pompe, iron and-wood working machinery, shaft- and blacksmith bills. We pay the freir 
ng, pulleys, belting and mill supplies. Prices and give a combined anvil and vise 


lowest. We.can save you money. Write to us. ay rye yey in the Union. XR eR ORieleF Rees PFOPR ORME RAV “| 
C4 


on HARRIS MACHINERY CO., 0. i Harper Mig. Go., bat 313, Marshalitown, Iowa. % on 
ashington Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. | ‘St Fal 
wer, CATTLE HOUSE PLANTS }709077/Stauu 
AND 
ge, hip cery manta eb oka cats, ed Hw TQ Succeed With Them. | % fa Wa nt ed i 


ootes the diseases of oxen, cows, sheep and gwine with 
variety of original recipes and valuable informe By Lizzie PAGE HILLHOovSsE. This book has been ‘ We desire to secure a number of experiencea can- 
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2, 
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Hoe tee 


vassers for the “ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ” 


tion of farm and dairy management. Cloth, 5 by Td incnes. written by a woman for the thousands of women who 
y in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia and % 


Postpaid, $1 N t enhouse, and are compelled 

Catalog Free of this gther publications. | to 7row their plants in their home. ‘The author has kept 

RAN JUDD CO, 52 d Latayette Pl, New York. —— within the lines of her personal experience, and 

describes the La a ay th of those plants which , a be 

o grown successfu ving rooms. es 0. 

Agricultural Books Sené te oraNce sun | filustrated, clown. ‘Postpata, = Pee 1.00. 
COMPANY, Chicago or FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


New York, for Complete Cataloa. ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1., New York. 


ENSES. Residents of the respective states « 
preferred. When applying state experience. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

52 & 564 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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